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Beautiful New England 


THE RANGELEY LAKE REGION 


OT a play wilderness constructed 

N by the landscape gardener, 
but nature’s own work, deep, 
mysterious, aromatic — ap- 

pealing to every sense —to the sight, 
with crystal waters and spire-like pines, 
covering strange, half penetrable shadows; 
to the hearing with those sounds which 
only the trained woodsman can interpret; 
to the smell with odors replete with asso- 
ciations, and to the touch with the cool 
cleanliness of the forest and breezes that 
are only the undertones of the great, free 
winds that never sleep, but are forever 
rocking the tops of the loftiest trees and 
driving the scudding clouds across the 
mountain peaks! : 

Who has not seen Rangeley is dis- 
qualified from reporting on New England 
scenic beauty. 

Situated full within the great northern 
pine-belt, it is still far enough to the 
South to feel the touch ofthesun. Range- 
ley can yield tender blossoms, delicate 
ferns, exquisite minor growths of an in- 
finite variety as well as the great boles 
of her magnificient forests. Song-birds 
as well as the great fur-bearers frequent 
her covers. May the wisdom of our 
better civilization preserve her native 
charm for the enjoyment of unborn 
generations. 
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THE “THREE GRACES,” RANGELEY 








A YEARLING COW MOOSE 





FLASHLIGHT CATCH 








RANGELEY, FROM SQUIRE RANGELEY’S MANOR HOUSE 





EARLY SPRING SURF, RANGELEY 





HURRAH FOR OLD NEW ENGLAND 


SONG AND CHORUS 
Melody by W. P Cuawmemuar. 
Are by N Bancea. 
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Which bardly balf ep us for 
Our spriag time care and toil ; 
Yet gaily sings the merry boy 
As tbe homestead farm he tills ; 
Burrab for old New England! 
And her cloud-capped granite hille, 
Croncs. Hurrah, etc. 


4 Others may seek the western clime; 

They say “tis passing fair, 

That sunny are its laughing skies 
And soft its baimy air 

We'll linger round our childhood’s homa, 
"Til age our warm blood chills, 

*Til we die in old New England, 
And sleep beneath her bills! 

Cuorcs Harrah, eta, 
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BETRAYING 
NEW ENGLAND! 


By JOHN F. MOORS 
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Synopsis OF Previous INSTALLMENT 


The author of “ Betraying New England” is Mr. John F. Moors of Boston. 
Mr. Moors is a banker and one of the original members of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission, a permanent body created by State legislation to keep watch upon the 
finances of the municipality. The justification for the strong title given to the article 
lies in the circumstance that the very existence of a people depends upon adequate 
trans portation facilities. 

Mr. Moors was prompted to make the study by reading an article in the New 
York “Evening Post” last November entitled “ Fighting Mellen.” It impressed him 
as so palpably unjust that he began to question the motives underlying this and 
other articles which were cropping out in the press with striking agreement. 

Mr. Moors found that the trouble originated with the appearance of Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis as counsel for William B. Lawrence and other members of the Lawrence 
family of Medford in an effort to block the control of the Boston &9 Maine, then just 
secured by the New York, New Haven &$ Hartford Railroad — the Lawrences being 
57 
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large stockholders in the Boston€S Maine. In December 1907, Mr. Brandeis issued 
an elaborate pamphlet devoted to a discussion of the “ Financial Condition of the New 
York, New Haven €&9 Hartford Railroad Company and of the Boston 9 Maine Rail- 
road.” He assumed the sole authorship and responsibility for this pamphlet. Its 
main proposition was that the New Haven had become a very weak company, while the 
Boston 9 Maine had been becoming a strong company. 

Dissecting this work in detail, Mr. Moors found numerous serious errors in the 
way of misrepresentation, misstatement and incorrect figures. He pointed out dts- 
crepancies amounting in one instance to as much as either $118,000,000, or 
$123,000,000, or $107,000,000, according to basis for estimate. Other discrepancies 
amount to exaggerations respectively of $24,797,000; of about $68,000,000 
(converting an asset of about $13,000,000 into a liability of about $55,000,000), 
and of $3,000,000. 

Among the errors of statement charged by Mr. Moors is one where Mr. Brandtes 
says of the New Haven: “Its stock is not tax exempt.” “This,” says Mr. Moors, 
“ts the exact reverse of the truth.’? Summarizing the New Haven’s condition, Mr. 
Brandeis stated: “If solvency is to be maintained, a large reduction in the dividend 
rate 1s inevitable.” Comment by Mr. Moors: “ Yet for five years since then the eight 
per cent dividend rate has been maintained.” In conclusion Mr. Brandeis says: 
“The New Haven’s credit is strained to the utmost.” Mr. Moors remarks here: 
“Yet since then the company has met every obligation, has supported the Boston & 
Maine, and has paid about $60,000,000 in dividends. 

Mr. Moors pronounces the Brandeis analysis of the Boston §§ Maine as unsound 
as that of the New Haven, for which not a single word of priase was given, while for 
the Boston 9 Maine every word is a word of praise.” While Mr. Brandeis satd 
the Boston 9 Maine was growing steadily in financial strength, Mr. Moors re- 
marks: “Yet it is the almost universal opinion of the financial world that but for the 
supporting arms of the New Haven, the Boston §£ Maine would before this have 
been in the hands of a receiver.” 


THE SECOND ATTACK 


O understand the recently re- 
newed attacks on the New 

Haven system by Mr. Brandeis 

and others, it is necessary to 

have in mind his point of view as ex- 
pressed in 1907. At that time, under 
Mr. Mellen, the New Haven had been, 
according to Mr. Brandeis, becoming so 
weak that its credit had been strained 
“to the uttermost,” while the Boston & 





Maine had been “growing steadily in 
strength.” To be sure, extraordinary 
figures had been used to support this 
conclusion. 

There had been an error of at least 
$107,000,000 in the effort to show an 
undue increase of properties other than 
steam railroads. In the case of the 
New York, Ontario & Western, an 
investment of $13,105,000 had beer 
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epresented as a liability of about 

$5,000,000. An increase in capital 
me from $91,878,100 to $97,080,400 
had been made to appear as an in- 
crease to $121,878,100. The New 
Haven net earnings in one year had 
been given as $3,000,000 less than those 
reported by the company. 

All these extraordinary figures had 
been published to make the public look 
upon the New Haven road as start- 
lingly degenerate. Every error in 
statement was adverse to the New Haven. 
As to the Boston & Maine, Mr. Bran- 
deis stated that there was no reason 
to doubt that the company’s net in- 
come would be ample to continue 
dividends at the rate of seven per cent. 
However the figures and the conclu- 
sions were arrived at, the central 
theme could not have been more em- 
phatically dwelt upon. 

The present attack was preceded 
by an article in McClure’s last Septem- 
ber, but began in earnest last Novem- 
ber, the first excitement over the 
Grand Trunk’s cessation of building 
operations in New England being 
used relentlessly. The attack took 
violent form in the usually sedate and 
restrained New York Evening Post. 
On November 23, and again on 
November 27, that newspaper had 
extra large head-lines on its first page, 
“Fighting Mellen” on the earlier date, 
“‘Mellen’s Doings” on the later. These 
two articles should be studied in their 
entirety if the present attack is to be 
understood. Mr. Brandeis appears 
in both. 

Both articles show that the excite- 
ment, growing out of the Grand Trunk 
episode, and accentuated by the hear- 
ings before Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Prouty, with regard to the 
railroad service in New England, and 
by a lamentable succession of wrecks, 
was being used deliberately to foster 
the original purpose of Messrs. Bran- 
deis and Lawrence in 1907, viz.: the 
separation of the Boston & Maine 
from the New Haven. 

For this deliberate purpose every 
incident was highly colored. The 
railroad situation in New England 
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was called “‘a disease spot’’; the freight 
service was called either “demoralized” 
or a “breakdown”; Mr. Mellen was 
persistently said to have “staved off” 
the extension of the Grand Trunk into 
New England, in spite of his protesta- 
tions and those of the president of the 
Grand Trunk that this was not true; 
the utmost blame was heaped on the 
New Haven for the wrecks, without 
waiting for the official reports which 
exonerated the company for two of the 
worst. 

Most people have doubtless assumed 
that the outburst of feeling against 
the New Haven and its president in 
the closing weeks of 1912 was spon- 
taneous. ‘The articles in the Evening 
Post of November 23 and November 27 
disclose the machinery by which the 
excitement was fomented. Last No- 
vember, be it remembered, the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature was not in ses- 
sion, and, except for Mr. Brandeis and 
his associates, there was no organized 
movement looking to the disruption of 
the New Haven system. 

In the article of November 23 this 
announcement is made: “Now the 
fight is on again along different lines 
of attack. The plan is for the state 
to take the stock of the holding com- 
pany, taking the Boston & Maine 
away from Mellen and going a long 
way towards ending his monopoly. 
That is the main fight now.” 

The article of November 27 has the 
following explicit statement: “ Massa- 
chusetts is now going through a cam- 
paign preliminary to the taking over 
by the state of the shares of the Boston 
Holding Company, by which Mellen 
owns the Boston & Maine. Later on 
a similar fight is to be begun in Con- 
necticut.” 

So there was then a definite “plan” 
in the hullabaloo, and there was a 
“fight on” and there were organized 
“lines of attack,” and the “main 
fight” was to get the Boston & Maine 
away from the New Haven. 

In Massachusetts the movement was 
so deliberate that it was called “a cam- 
paign,” and it was preliminary to the 
final success of Mr. Brandeis’s original 
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proposition, and later a similar fight 
was “to be begun” in Connecticut. 
Could words more clearly express the 
deliberate manufacture of public turmoil 
than that it was “to be begun”? 

The earlier article is nine columns 
long (two columns on the first page 
and all of page 3 except an inch in the 
last corner). Under “Fighting Mel- 
len” comes “New England in Another 
War of Liberty.” The whole article 
is pitched on this key. “The brunt of 
the struggle,” it says, “is in the neigh- 
borhood of Bunker Hill.” “This time 
the fight is for commercial indepen- 
dence and against Charles S. Mellen.” 
“They talk of Mellen’s wooden pas- 
senger cars, of Mellen’s late trains, of 
Mellen’s wrecks, of Mellen’s demoral- 
ized freight service.” ‘Mellen’s 500 
Peacocks” is the first sub-heading, 
“Killing of Passengers,” the next. 

“These wrecks and the Grand 
Trunk matter,” said Louis D. Bran- 
deis, leader of New England’s fight, 
to an Evening Post correspondent, 
“are both logical parts of the situation 
we have been leading up to for the last 
six years. The staving off of the 
Grand Trunk is, of course, only another 
step in the Mellen plan to destroy 
competition regardless of the interests 
of the public and his own stockholders, 
a policy so costly that the New Haven 
road has not been able, for several 
years, to declare from earnings the 
eight per cent dividends it has been 
paying.” 

This paragraph repays examining. 
The words “for the last six years” 
recall the fact that very nearly six 
years ago Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Law- 
rence dwelt as severely as now on the 
decrepit condition of the New Haven 
finances. Note how he insists, with- 
out qualifications, that the dividends 

aid have not been earned, though Mr. 

ellen has stated and reiterated that 
they have been earned, except in the 
year succeeding the panic. Note how, 
without qualification, he speaks of 
Mellen’s “staving off” the Grand 
Trunk. At the time when Mr. Bran- 
deis said this, no evidence had been 
published that Mr. Mellen had stopped 
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the Grand Trunk from building. Since 
then Mr. Mellen has denied this as 
absolutely and emphatically as he 
could. Even the wrecks in Connecti- 
cut are linked up with the Grand 
Trunk “staving off.” Three high 
officials have been arrested for man- 
slaughter, as a result of these wrecks, 
and await trial. They are entitled to 
be judged on facts, and not on accusa- 
tions. 

Asked by the Evening Post corres- 
pondent whether Mr. Mellen was the 
Harriman of New England, Mr. Bran- 
deis replied: “No, I think that is too 
much of acompliment to Mr. Mellen, 
something ofa reflection on the memory 
of a man who is dead. Mr. Harri- 
man was constructive, always. He 
improved his properties.” 

The implication could not be 
stronger that Mr. Mellen had not 
improved the New Haven. The con- 
struction of a four-track road through 
the city of New Haven, the heavy 
bridges, including the made-over 
Poughkeepsie bridge, the block signals, 
the new stations, the electrification 
of the road between New York and 
New Haven, which is expected to be 
finished within six months, the electri- 
fication and four tracking, between 
Boston and Providence, already in 
hand, thus providing for the electri- 
fication of more than half the road 
between Boston and New York, the 
tunnel under Providence already com- 
pleted, the tunnel under Fall River 
in prosecution, the double tracking 
and entire rebuilding of the Naugatuck 
branch, at a cost exceeding that of the 
original road, the great development 
of freight and passenger facilities in 
and about New York, are evidence 
of how Mr. Mellen has improved his 
properties. The New York Connect- 
ing Railway, the New York, West- 
chester, and Boston, a new road 
constructed like the best of steam 
railroads and electrified, the six-track 
Hariem River & Port Chester rail- 
road and its electrification, are part 
of the great plans which Mr. Mellen 
has conceived and carried through in 
anticipation of the growing demands 
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of transportation. Just leave the 
South Station and travel over the Old 
Colony road to and across the Neponset 
River, and then, if you remember the 
old two tracks, the grade crossings, and 
the wooden bridge over which the 
trains had to crawl, you will get a 
small glimpse of what has been accom- 

lished. Since he took charge of the 
aseen & Maine, he has incurred an 
expense of about $30,000,000 on that 
property, including the building of 
great shops at Billerica, to cost 
$2,500,000, for the repair of engines 
and cars; is spending $700,000 on new 
yards at Mechanicsville to overcome 
congestion at that point of interchange 
with the Delaware and Hudson; and at 
Newport, Vt., he is spending $300,000 
more. Engine houses are being re- 
built, water supplies and coaling plants 
improved, bridges rebuilt. He has 
asked the right to build and electrify 
immediately a four-track road from 
Boston to Beverly. “A reflection on 
the memory of a man who is dead! 
Mr. Harriman was constructive, al- 
ways! He improved his _ proper- 
ties!” 

The article speaks of “the ‘accident 
zone,’ where all the ministers are 
preaching against the management of 
their only railroad,” and of “poor old 
buncoed Rhode Island.” It says that 
Boston and Providence are not “de- 
luded by the statements of President 
Chamberlin of the Grand Trunk, that 
he has stopped work on the Southern 
New England extension because of 
lack of money, . . . Against the lack 
of money excuse is set off the fact that 
Chamberlin has 6,000 men at work 
right now extending his lines on the 
Pacific Coast.” 

Nevertheless, the proposed exten- 
sions to Boston and Providence will 
cost so many millions that there is 
clearly more chance of profit from the 
work on the Pacific Coast than from 
the suspended work in New England. 
Moreover, the present Canadian gov- 
ernment is so much less favorably dis- 
posed than its predecessor to subsi- 
dizing work benekcial primarily to New 
England that it has refused to help 
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such work. “Not deluded” assumes, 
without evidence, the whole case. 
The article states cynically that the 
reason why the Harvard and Yale 
were sold was “because they set such 
a standard for speed and efficiency 
that Mellen’s Sound boats, in spite 
of their size and ornamentation and 
orchestras, seemed like toy craft by 
comparison.” Yet Mr. Mellen has 
put on the same route as that on which 
the Harvard and Yale formerly plied, 
boats fully as fast and efficient as they. 
“Record of a Broken Promise” is a 
heading, and the charge, often re- 
peated elsewhere, is made that Mr. 
Mellen promised not to acquire or build 
any more trolley lines in Massachu- 
setts “until such times as the merger 
question has been settled,” and broke 
thepromise. Interesting light isthrown 
on this charge later in this analysis. 
The article gives over two columns 
to Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, “‘an 
associate of Mr. Brandeis, and an 
officer of the Public Franchise League 
of Boston.” There is indeed authority 
for stating that Mr. Eastman supplies 
Mr. Brandeis with many of his figures. 
Mr. Eastman is quoted as saying, 
“We find the New Haven failing in 
four of the last five years to earn the 
dividends of eight per cent, which it 
has paid, and its stock falling to the 
singularly low figure of 126. It sold 
as high as 255 only a few years ago.’ 
Not a word is said by Mr. East- 
man as to the effect on the minds 
of stockholders of reiterations of these 
themes of five years earlier: “The 
New Haven’s credit is strained 
to the uttermost”; and “If solvency 
is to be maintained, a large reduction in 
the dividend rate is inevitable.” No 
allowance is made for various issues 
of valuable rights by the New Haven. 
The demands of labor in the single 
year ending June 30, 1910, had caused 
an increase in expenses of $1,757,506, 
only one-half of which the company 
could get back by higher rates, be- 
sides an increase of over $2,000,000 in 
the labor costs of the Boston & Maine 
materially affecting the dividends of 
the latter. Nor is any allowance 
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made for the great fall in the market 
price of most railroad stocks during 
this period, partly at least because of 
government restrictions. If, for ex- 
ample, that most successful and ex- 
cellently managed railroad, Mr. James 
J. Hill’s famous Great Northern, were 
treated similarly without any allow- 
ances, it could be shown that the mar- 
ket price of the stock had fallen much 
more severely than that of the New 
Haven (i.¢., from $348 a share in 1906, 
to $107.50 a share in 1907). 

Mr. Eastman says later in the ar- 
ticle:— 

“The $24,000,000 of capital so 
cheerfully wasted on the Rhode Island 
trolleys would have gone far to equip 
the whole road, branches and all, with 
‘steel cars. The $9,000,000 squan- 
dered on ‘control of the situation’ in 
the case of the New York, West- 
chester, and Boston would have built 
a tunnel under Boston. The countless 
other millions well-nigh tossed away 
in the mad pursuit of a monopoly 
might have been spent on the complete 
electrification of the road from New 
York to Boston.” 

The truth is that, however “cheer- 
fully” a large sum may have been 
“wasted” on the Rhode Island trolleys, 
the whole sum of $24,000,000 was not 
thus wasted. Net earnings of nearly 
$400,000 a year (last year they 
amounted to $387,598.88) are worth 
something apart from the incidental 
advantages. Steel cars in great num- 
bers have been secured, and it remains 
to be seen how much better they will 
prove than wooden cars. The tunnel 
under Boston was the original propo- 
sition of Mr. Mellen. It has been 
urged by him unsuccessfully whenever 
there has seemed a chance of getting it, 
and was, as already shown, derisively 
opposed at the very outset by Mr. 
Brandeis’ principal, Mr. William B. 
Lawrence. The $9,000,000 “squan- 
dered” in securing a franchise to build 
the New York, Westchester and Bos- 
ton has enabled the New Haven to 
provide a great public improvement, 
and to give new high-grade transporta- 
tion to an important region near New 
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York. The real charge of Mr. East- 
man seems in this case to be that the 
New Haven has been a public bene- 
factor to its own cost. Lastly, it is 
grossly unjust to charge the New 
Haven Company with backwardness 
in electrification, as it is the leader 
in the whole world in this work and has 
spent vast sums in experiments instead 
of waiting for others to try them first. 

The last three columns and more 
in the Evening Post article are given 
up to complaints of shippers. The 
article says, “Perhaps the most im- 
pressive evidence in the matter of New 
England’s poor freight service is in the 
complaints of the shippers themselves.” 
In bulk, the array of complaints se- 
lected for publication is certainly im- 
pressive, and few readers probably 
have analyzed them closely. When 
so analyzed, their true significance is 
found to be quite different from the 
effect intended. 

Only the first complaint and one 
other refer exclusively to the New 
Haven. 

The other complaints are mostly of 
poor service on the Boston & Maine, 
or with points entirely outside New 
England. One complaint says, “This 
wretched service between Milwaukee 
and Boston,” but without the slightest 
intimation that either the New Haven 
or the Boston & Maine was in any way 
responsible. Another complaint has 
the justice to say, “Of course, the 
Boston & Maine cannot be held ac- 
countable for delays north of its terri- 
tory.” Another complaint admitted 
that the Boston & Maine maintained 
that a tardy car had been delivered to 
the Delaware & Hudson. Most of the 
delays were in shipments to or from 
places off the main lines,— Ipswich, 
Reading, Marblehead, Dixfield, Maine, 
etc. Itshould also be noted that com- 
plaints were asked for by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and that it 
was therefore natural for them to 
come. One complaint closes thus: 
“Tsn’t this the kind of case you want 
to know about?” 

One of the purely New Haven com- 
plaints was as follows, and was ad- 
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dressed, under date of October 18, 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce: 
“We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 17th in regard to 
non-delivery of goods from New York, 
October 1. We are pleased to say 
that your attention to the matter 
seemed to produce results, as we have 
been able to secure the goods.” 
“Here,” says the article in the Evening 
Post, commenting on this case, “is 
a significant admission from the New 
Haven Road: ... ‘The matter has 
been investigated and I find that ship- 
ment was forwarded from Pier 18, 
October 2, on the steamship Common- 
wealth, but in some unaccountable 
manner the same was not billed until 
October 15. To make matters worse, 
the shipment, consisting of two bales, 
was received at Boston, October 3, and 
checked over, but through oversight, 
the clerk handling the matter did not 
report the shipment as being over. 
The matter has been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to Mr. A. Stanford Wright, 
vice-president of the William W. Bevan 
Company, and it is hoped to avoid a 
recurrence.’ ” : 

Now of what is this “admission” 
“significant,” except of extreme solici- 
tude to make amends for two errors 
of a kind which all business concerns 
are liable to make? How many of us 
who are in active business could escape 
with no complaints if a chamber of 
commerce should send to all our cus- 
tomers and ask if they had any com- 
plaints tomake? How should we then 
fare if such complaints as were made 
were published in a newspaper, with- 
out a chance being given to us for de- 
nial or explanation? Would our gen- 
eral manner of doing business be thus 
fairly presented? Should we in par- 
ticular think that it was just, at a time 
when a case against us of great interest 
to the public is being tried before a 
commissioner, for public opinion to be 
day after day thus stampeded against 
us? 

There remains in the Evening Post 
article a complaint which has inter- 
ested Mr. Brandeis so much that he 
gives it again in the Boston Sunday 
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Post of December 1, 1912, with this 
appeal to a sense of the preposterous 
on the part of the general public, 
much excited and not versed in the 
freight business: “Think of it! Ten 
days from Fitchburg to Worcester, 
26 miles, an average of 2.6 miles a 
day! Is it surprising that a railroad 
should not earn its dividends when 
conducted in such a manner?” 

The case is as follows: “I have 
evidence showing that some traffic out 
of Fitchburg for Worcester, practically 
full carloads, was held in the Worcester 
yards, four and five days respectively 
before it was sent forward, and then 
two days were consumed in getting 
same to Worcester, and then four 
days before the cars were placed in the 
freight house so that the freight could 
be gotten out. This is only a sample 
of what a number of concerns are up 
against. Yours truly, (signed) A. C. 
Lorion.” 

On analysis one wonders what the 
word “practically,” in the phrase 
“practically full carloads,” means,— 
whether perchance it means some- 
thing which may have accounted for 
the delay of four or five days before 
the shipments were sent forward. 
Next one wonders whether or not there 
was some good excuse for not getting 
more promptly into the Worcester 
freight house. Next one notes that 
the traffic covered the twenty-six miles, 
not, as Mr. Brandeis says, in ten days, 
but in two days. Lastly, one asks 
one’s self whether the general public, 
acting as a jury with only one side of 
the case presented to it, is sufficiently 
informed for sound judgment. 

Most of the time for years there 
has been a great surplus of idle freight 
cars in this country, but at the time of 
Mr. Lorion’s complaint there was an 
extraordinary deficit. At the begin- 
ning of 1912 (i.¢., January 3) there was 
a net surplus of 135,938 cars. On 
November 7, just a week before the 
date of Mr. Lorion’s letter, there was 
a net shortage of 51,169 cars, and on 
November 21, a week afterwards, of 
51,113 cars, these net shortages being 
the greatest of the year, and for several 
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years the only shortages. In other 
words, congestion was then at its 
worst and delays most liable to occur. 
At the end of the year (i.¢., December 
31, 1912) there was again a surplus 
(17,058 cars). 

By a coincidence, the last serious 
freight congestion, preceding the 1912 
congestion, was just six years ago; that 
is, it was as nearly as possible simul- 
taneous with the beginning of the pe- 
riod referred to by Mr. Brandeis in 
the Evening Post, when he spoke of 
“the situation we have been leading 
up to for the last six years.” At that 
time, conditions on the Boston & 
Albany were incomparably worse than 
those now on either the Boston & 
Maine or the New Haven. It was in 
those days not a question with the 
Boston & Albany of delayed freight or 
of passenger trains late in arriving. 
The passenger trains could not even 
start on any schedule, and patrons 
went to the station to take trains 
whenever the trains should happen to 
go. There was, consequently, an outcry 
that the lease to the New York Central 
should be broken, with more reason, 
though less organized, than the present 
outcry against the New Haven-Boston 
& Maine relationship. More pru- 
dent counsels, however, prevailed. 
The New York Central did its best to 
improve conditions, and during the 
present agitation there has been prac- 
tically not a word said publicly against 
the Boston & Albany. 

On the New Haven itself the con- 
ditions prevailing before the acquisi- 
tion of Boston & Maine are significant. 
The Boston Herald of April 7, 1907, has 
this to say of a meeting of the Boston 
Merchants’ Association held the day 
before: 

“The meeting was called to consider 
especially the congestion of freight 
traffic at South Boston during the past 
winter, when instances were quoted of 
a period of forty-five days elapsing 
between the time of a shipment in 
Philadelphia and its reception by the 
consignee in Boston; also of shipments 
from New York City and Bridgeport, 
which were over thirty days in transit.” 
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In the complaints presented in the 
“Evening Post” and purporting to por- 
tray conditions to-day, there 1s nothing 
that approaches the situation stx years 
ago on the main line of the New Haven. 

An interesting witness to conditions 
as they then existed was Mr. Eugene 
N. Foss, now Governor of this Com- 
monwealth. Said he at a speech in 
Plymouth, June 14, 1907: “In the case 
of my own manufacturing establish- 
ments at Hyde Park it has been found 
that a consignment of goods could be 
delivered from our works to Pitts- 
burgh, even to Chicago, in less time 
than to a point twenty-five or fifty 
miles north of Boston.” 

Railroads at best are allowed hardly 
enough margin of earning power to 
enable them to be prepared at all times 
for the spurts of business. During the 
recent congestion conditions at De- 
troit, for example, were incomparably 
worse then here, though there com- 
petition was so superabundant that 
three roads serving the city were in the 
hands of receivers. 

The New Haven management, real- 
izing the Boston & Maine’s lack of 
sidings and freight sheds, thus appealed 
for patience in the last report (that for 
June 30, 1912): “The rehabilitation 
of the Boston & Maine railroad will 
require at least two more years’ time 
before the property can satisfactorily 
handle the business of the section of 
the country it serves. Until then the 
patience of the public and the officials 
in charge will be severely taxed. It is 
not so much a question of money as 
of the necessary time in which the 
plans can be legally perfected and the 
money properly and economically ex- 
pended.” 

No heed has been given by Mr. 
Brandeis and his associates to this 
appeal. On the contrary, “the offi- 
cials in charge” have had to make up 
endless figures and attend endless 
hearings, while the congestion of busi- 
ness was becoming greater and greater, 
and the publicity of the attacks made 
railroad employees with good nerves 
lose them. 

No mercy has been shown as to the 
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wrecks. In addition to the two cross- 
over wrecks, caused by engineers dis- 
regarding signals, there were two others 
which made an accumulating sensation. 
As for one, the derailment of the Mer- 
chants’ Express at Greens Farms, 
Conn., November 6, both the Connec- 
ticut Public Service Commission and 
the inspector of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have reported that 
the derailment was due to the breaking 
of an equalizer bar, which proper in- 
spection could not have detected. As 
to the other, that at Crescent Avenue, 
Dorchester, on August 8, the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission has re- 
ported as follows: “The board found 
the track to be constructed with rails 
weighing one hundred pounds per 
yard, sound ties, and solid road-bed, 
and that the condition of the road-bed 
and track in no way contributed to the 
accident. The inspectors examined the 
equipment of the train, and found no 
defects, which in their opinion could 
have caused the accident.” 

Meanwhile a severe accident on the 
celebrated Pennsylvania road, due to 
the collapse of a bridge, and one on the 
Boston & Albany, due to a bad switch, 
have been ignored by the agitators. 

Mr. Brandeis did not wait for these 
oficial opinions about the wrecks before 
making his sweeping assertion that 
“these wrecks and the Grand Trunk 
matter are both logical parts of the situa- 
tion we have been leading up to for the 
last six years.” 

The Evening Post article of Novem- 
ber 27 is even more vicious than that 
of November 23. Again the head-line 
is exceptionally large. ‘“Mellen’s Do- 
ings” are thus made to look sensa- 
tional. He is called “ruler of all the 
ships that go down east from New 
York, and grand duke of all the New 
England trolleys.” Again, too, Mr. 
Brandeis is quoted with approbation. 

“Of course,” says the article, “out- 
side of New Hampshire nobody uses 
such an uncomfortable word as ‘graft.’ 
But the stockholders want to know, 
and before long the public will ask, 
officially, through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the utilities 
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or railroad commissions of the several 
New England States, if the New Haven 
and Boston & Maine roads are getting 
the best terms available by buying all 
their coal from Mellen’s son.” Later 
in the article, under the title “ A Signif- 
icant Statement,” the closing argu- 
ments of two lawyers for the State of 
New Hampshire against the railroad 
before the Public Service Commission 
of the State are quoted thus: “Sub- 
stantially the entire coal supply is 
purchased of two concerns, in one of 
which the son of a very prominent 
railroad official is a partner.” So the 
very authority quoted did not say 
that all the coal was bought of Mr. 
Mellen’s son, but of two concerns, in 
one of which he was a partner. When 
the commission finally reported, even 
this charge was found not true. The 
commission added, “It appeared from 
the best outside information obtain- 
able from those experienced in coal 
business that both the terms and prices 
were advantageous and favorable to 
the company.’’ 

The article says that the stock- 
holders “want to know, also, if H. A. 
Fabian, recently assistant to Mellen, 
but now purchaser of supplies, is the 
shrewdest buyer the road could have 
from the stockholder’s standpoint.” 
The stockholders, as a body, had never 
heard of Mr. Fabian. No tangible 
accusation is made to which he might 
reply. He is simply damaged without 
evidence. Two attorneys for New 
Hampshire, quoted in the article, 
speaking under the title “A Significant 
Statement,” of the claims made for 
high-priced wheels said to have been 
bought of a “high railroad official,” 
are reported to have stated: “The 
railroad purchasing agent had recently 
begun investigations, to determine 
whether their claims were true, but 
had not yet arrived at a decision. No 
such investigations had been made 
during the many years of using the 
high-priced wheels.” Again: “We also 
learn that until recently the railroad 
purchased its freight axles of another 
concern owned by a man prominent in 
political life. Mr. Mellen’s purchasing 
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agent has quite recently discontinued 
this practice because he found he could 
purchase another style of axle to better 
advantage.” As these are the only 
errs of Mr. Fabian, the stock- 

olders, hearing of him for the first 
time, ought, it would seem, to give 
him a vote of thanks for his efforts to 
improve conditions. 

The article of November 27 speaks of 
“handicapped and monopoly-ridden 
New England,” of “Chamberlin, who 
has surrendered to Mellen,” of the 
possibility that the Grand Trunk’s 
proposed extension in New England 
was “a bluff,” but this is turned against 
Mr. Mellen with the comment that it 
“does shock faith in human nature 
and reflect on the memory of Hays, 
who has been almost canonized, since 
his death, by the haters of Mellen, 
which is another way of saying by 
New England”; of a train of fifty-four 
freight cars having to wait on a main 
track meant for trains going in the 
opposite direction because no siding 
was long enough for it, but no harm 
resulted; of a single limited train (the 
five o’clock from New York) being 
late, as if this were sensational! The 
article makes the lateness worse for 
the railroad company by saying that 
the train was due “at Boston at 8.59.” 
Every one knows that it is not due at 
Boston till 10. The article closes with 
the charge that the average cost of re- 
pairing New Haven freight cars is 
now $21, whereas a normal figure had 
been $9, the reason being that old cars 
were being forced into service on ac- 
count of the extraordinary pressure of 
business. The closing words of the 
article describe this rational pro- 
ceeding thus: “‘ Now there is a rush on 
and a demand for cars, and all the 
shippers are kicking about bad freight 
service, so Mellen is having all that 
old broken-up junk rushed in for re- 
pairs, and the cost has jumped to $21 
per repair.” 

The article is ready to speak of 
Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Hays, but al- 
ways calls Mr. Mellen “Mellen,” an 
indication of subconscious animus. 
Because of the reputation for con- 
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servatism enjoyed by the Evening Post, 
these articles developed greatly the 
mania for doing something to punish 
the New Haven road and its officials. 
The Evening Post itself continued to 
have on its first page sensational 


“writeups” of the New Haven. 
Typical articles of this sort are one in 
the issue of December 7, entitled “‘ New 
Haven Freight Delay,” in which the 
excellent passenger service on the day 
of the Harvard-Yale foot-ball game at 
New Haven was admitted only to say 
that it was a greater surprise than the 
size of the Harvard victory, and to 
give a chance to scoff at the freight 
service; another in the issue of Decem- 
ber 9, entitled “Mellen’s Limited 
Trains,” in which the time of arrival 
at New York of the limited trains 
from Boston was ridiculed: yet no ac- 
count was taken of the fact that the 
new regulations of the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission made 
absolute promptness practically im- 
possible, or of the excellence for years 
in the arrivals of these trains under 
normal conditions. In the issue of 
December 12, on the first page, was a 
particularly vicious article of this 
nature, entitled “Broken Mellen 
Promises.” The charge is reiterated 
that “immediately” after promising 
“not to buy any more traction prop- 
erty” he “bought several more trolley 
companies and another block of Boston 
& Maine Stock.” The answer to this 
charge is still reserved till later in this 
analysis. The other charges on this 
page are not against Mr. Mellen at all, 
notwithstanding the head-lines, but 
mostly against Vice-President Timothy 
E. Byrnes, who is described in the 
article familiarly as “Timothy.” This 
may indicate the tone in which it is 
written. Two of the principal charges 
against Mr. Byrnes in the article are (1) 
with regard to electrification “for 
twenty miles out of Boston.” Mr. 
Byrnes “ promised that the New Haven 
would do it if given the opportunity.” 
As the opportunity which Mr. Byrnes 
made a condition of this promise was 
not given, this surely was not a broken 
promise. (2) “He said that the 
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merger would make possible the re- 
moval of one-half the waste.” But, as 
there has been no merger of the kind 
to make this possible, again there was 
surely no broken promise. The next 
day, on the first page, ““ New England’s 
Handicaps” appeared —in the same 
vein, raking up everything that could be 
turned into an attack on the company 
through high coloring and exaggeration, 
or worse. The next day (December 
14) appeared on the first page “Costly 
Deals of Mellen,” beginning thus: 
“The New England Navigation Com- 
pany, known as Charles S. Mellen’s 
laundry, could, if it wanted to, run a 
real laundry, hand or steam.” Here 
the charge is made, as in many cases 
before, that the income on the invest- 
ment is small. A large income would 
naturally concern the general public 
more as evidence of excessive charges. 
But the small returns of most of the 
New Haven investments have from 
the first been harped upon by Mr. 
Brandeis and his associates. On 
December 16 appeared another of the 
articles written as an attack on the 
New Haven, entitled “Vermont is a 
Sufferer. Mellen’s Mismanagement 
felt in Green Mountain State.” 

These many attacks are in addition 
to the regular news items which were 
filling other newspapers during this 
period. On December 18, under small 
head-lines, appears the summary of a 
report from the engineer of the Public 
Utilities Commission, in which he says 
of the New Haven track conditions, 
“The road-bed in general was found 
to be in excellent condition, well 
ballasted, and true as to line and 
grade.” Unless they saw this, the 
readers of the Post, largely influential 
people, must have believed that there 
was no virtue left to the property. 
On December 20, Mr. Mellen’s reply to 
the many attacks on him was printed 
by the Evening Post as by other news- 
papers. But, though it was most de- 
sirable news, the “Post,” which had given 
so many of its first pages to defaming 
Mr. Mellen, printed this reply on an 
inside page, while the principal head- 
lines on its first page were: “ Stiffer 
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Mexican Policy”; “Wilson sees Labor 
Chiefs”; “‘Commuters Rates Down’’; 
“Graft Story Told Again.” 


Tue ARTICLES IN THE Boston “ Post” 
AND Boston “JouRNAL”’ 


On Sunday, December 1, the Boston 
Post had a whole page from Mr. 
Brandeis. Recalling Mr. Brandeis’s 
insistence in 1907 that then the New 
Haven was decrepit and its credit was 
strained to the uttermost, while the 
Boston & Maine’s “ financial condition 
had been growing steadily in strength, 
and the company was in a sound con- 
dition for further development of its 
transportation facilities,” the reader of 
this page in the Boston Post could 
hardly be moreastonished. In it Mr. 
Brandeis says: “When it began its 
movement, six years ago, to acquire 
control of the Boston & Maine system, 
the New Haven stood high, not only 
financially, but as an operating pro- 
perty. People compared the physical 
condition and service of the Boston & 
Maine and longed for that better 
service and better physical condition 
which they felt the New Haven could 
bring to the Boston & Maine lines. 
They also pointed to the fact that the 
New Haven was rich; that, with its 
income and its resources, its ability to 
secure new money was such that it, 
and it alone, could rehabilitate the 
Boston & Maine and furnish a railroad 
system adequate in all respects to the 
needs of New England. The physical 
condition of the New Haven was then 
much superior to that of the Boston & 
Maine, and in certain respects its 
service was also superior. Its ability 
to raise money was then undoubtedly 
great. But monopoly has proven a 
great leveller, and to-day the com- 

laints of bad service on the New 
Gee system and the wrecks upon 
that system record the deadly efforts 
of monopoly, and during this same 
period monopoly has in a similar 
manner demoralized the finances of the 
New Haven road.” 

Was Mr. Brandeis to be believed five 
years earlier, or is he now, nor at neither 
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time? In 1912 it is “during this same 
period” (i.¢., the previous six years) 
that the New Haven finances had be- 
come “demoralized.” But in 1907, 
they were “strained to the uttermost.” 

“Besides having too much to do,” 
says Mr. Brandeis, “these men (i.¢., 
the New Haven officials) were obliged 
to perform without having money 
enough to do it with. Now what is 
the cause of this lack of money?” 
His answer is “the purchase of other 
transportation lines—of railroads, 
trolleys, and steamships—for the 
purpose of suppressing competition.” 

Yet, since the New Haven manage- 
ment took charge of the Boston & 
Maine, $30,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated and largely expended in improv- 
ing that property, and Mr. Brandeis 
and his associates, as will appear, are 
authorities for the statement that on 
all the properties Mr. Mellen has had 
“something like $300,000,000 of new 
capital to play with” since he took 
charge. The ratio of operating ex- 
penses on the Boston & Maine has 
also been exceptionally high, showing 
large maintenance expenditures. On 
the New Haven, electrification has 
been carried further than on any other 
railroad in the world, and other ex- 
traordinary improvements, as already 
noted, have been installed. 

Mr. Brandeis asks: “Was the dis- 
regard of these recommendations (as 
to the cross-overs) of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission due to lack of 
time on the part of the high officials to 
give attention to the needs of the 
public, or was it due to lack of 
money to make these improvements? 
Whether it was due to lack of time or 
lack of money, or both, it is very clear 
that it was due to this fatally false 
policy of monopoly.” 

The unsophisticated reader may be 
induced to think that the alternatives 
thus offered are the only two possible. 
The truth is that neither lack of time 
nor lack of money seems to have led 
the New Haven officials to disregard 
the commission’s recommendations, 
but an abiding faith that never again 
would an engineer run by a cross-over 
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signal and that the New Haven officials 
themselves knew more than the com- 
mission about practical railroading. 
The report for the year ending June 30, 
1911 (p. 7), is interesting on this point. 
It says: “Not since the disaster at 
Norwalk in 1853 has your company ex- 
perienced the misfortune of such a 
serious accident as that which occurred 
to one of its principal passenger trains 
at Bridgeport on July 11, 1911. De- 
plorable as was this accident in the 
destruction of life and injury to person, 
a most thorough investigation by the 
company has proven to its satisfaction 
that the accident was not due to any 
lack of provision as far as human fore- 
sight could make for the absolutely 
safe movement of trains, supplemented 
by specific printed instructions for the 
government of employees.” 

Here we find a period of forty-eight 
years without any such serious accident 
as occurred in 1911 in what Mr. 
Brandeis and his associates have 
called “the accident zone.” There is 
no indication of lack of time, if the 
words “a most thorough investigation” 
mean anything, nor of lack of money, if 
the $300,000,000, said by Mr. Brandeis 
and his associates to have been spent 
on the properties, is a figure within 
many millions of being correct. 

“Think of that!” comments Mr. 
Brandeis with regard to an effort to 
cut operating expenses on the Boston 
& Maine without seriously interfering 
with the service. What would he 
have? The real lack of money in the 
case of the Boston & Maine is the lack 
of earning power. One and a half per 
cent and two and a half per cent net 
earnings on stock for which a large 
premium has been paid require econo- 
mies in operation. Money has been 
poured into the property, but in- 
creases in wages have taken the place 
of ability to earn dividends. The 
“high officials” are themselves ac- 
cepting no salaries for their services. 
Would Mr. Brandeis not have them 
encourage their subordinates to every 
reasonable economy? 

Mr. Brandeis says, “The only 
remedy for this deplorable situation 
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in New England is to break the 
monopoly.” But the reader, if he stops 
to think, has in reality not had a “‘de- 
plorable situation” described to him. 

Perhaps the most significant feature 
of this, as of all Mr. Brandeis’s pre- 
ceding attacks on the New Haven, is an 
extraordinary omission. While he 
insists that the Boston & Maine should 
be separated from the New Haven, 
and while he equally has insisted that 
the New Haven was close to bank- 
ruptcy because of various extravagant 
purchases at whatever time he might 
be writing about it, he did not say that 
the greatest of all its present financial 
burdens is the Boston & Maine stock 
which it has acquired. The effect of 
that substance in the soup is not men- 
tioned. 


In the Boston Journal of December 
13, 1912, is another page from Mr. 
Brandeis. It is mostly an argument 
against monopoly. But it assumes all 
the facts which are adverse to the New 
Haven and colors them as darkly as 
possible. Thus the very first words 
are, “The breakdown of transporta- 
tion in New England under the New 
Haven monopoly,” thus assuming the 
whole case at issue before Commissioner 
Prouty and exaggerating whatever 
delays and short-comings there may 
be into a “breakdown” which every 
one knows has not taken place. “Our 
present ills’ are likewise referred to 
as if there were no question about them. 
The freight service again calls out the 
adjective “demoralized.” The wrecks 
are, as usual, dwelt upon, this time the 
inadequacy of regulation being linked 
with them. “Bigness” is called a 
curse. And set off from the rest of 
the article by substantially larger 
type is the following: “The only re- 
dress or remedy which is possible is 
through breaking up the monopciy; 
and it may be broken either unde; the 
Sherman anti-trust law or by the states 
exercising sovereign powers to take 
away a part of the New Haven’s prop- 
erty, as the Boston & Maine.” ‘Thus 
at the end, as at the beginning, Mr. 
Brandeis has had the same object. 
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Mr. MELLEN’s REPLY 


These various persistent attacks 
must be known, to understand the 
meaning of Mr. Mellen’s reply dated 
December 20, 1912, and published far 
and wide on December 20 and 21. 

Mr. Mellen said of the Grand Trunk 
fiasco: “I am not responsible for either 
the beginning or the end of the Grand 
Trunk’s attempt to reach Providence. 
I will make this statement as positive 
as any one could wish. The news- 
paper people knew the decision of the 
Grand Trunk managers to suspend 
their construction into Providence be- 
fore I did, and I never took a single 
step personally or officially to cause or 

romote or hasten that decision.” 
He proceeds: “The agitation to mis- 
lead the people started with my re- 
fusal to pay an abnormal price for a 
privately held block of Boston & 
Maine shares.” ‘Though the criticism 
against him has hinged on the alleged 
high prices paid by him for certain 
properties, “all the agitation against 
my management of the New England 
lines goes back to this refusal to pay 
more than double their present value 
for a block of Boston & Maine shares.” 
Further he proceeds: “The most widely 
spread and deeply rooted slander 
against the New Haven management 
and myself personally is that I agreed 
in writing, through Mr. Choate, our 
attorney at the Massachusetts State 
House, never to buy any more traction 
properties in Massachusetts, and later 
broke this agreement. What was 
agreed to and fully set forth in pages 
of correspondence was that, pending 
consideration of proposed legislation 
that would enable the New York, 
New lLiaven, & Hartto:d Railroad 
Company to give the people of western 
Massachusetts greatly increased trans- 
portation facilities, ... the New Haven 
would take no further proceedings in 
this development while the matter was 
under consideration by the committee 
and the legislature.” Thus Mr. 
Choate’s letter, quoted in the Evening 
Post of November 23, alone, was really 
part of a detailed correspondence, the 
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meaning of which was quite different 
from the apparent meaning of the 
single letter. There was no intima- 
tion of this in the Evening Post. Says 
Mr. Mellen: “I shall be pleased to sub- 
mit to the public the entire corres- 
pondence, which was placed in the files 
of the Railroad Committee in 1906, 
and which for more than six years has 
been misrepresented before the people. 
As for having “ promised electrification 
for Boston and breaking that prom- 
ise,” he points out that this promise 
has as a condition the merger of the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine, 
and a chance “to go on with its plans.” 
But the Commission on Commerce 
and Industry “did not recommend the 
plan of the New Haven Company. On 
the contrary, it refused to recommend 
legislation for the unification of the 
properties.” “I may offer in all good 
faith to do many things, but I cannot 
perform if you persist in tying my 
hands.” Mr. Mellen states that 
“practically all steamboat lines op- 
erated by the New Haven on the Sound 
came with its leased lines. These 
steamboat lines do not in themselves 
pay. They can only be justified in 
connection with a business like the 
railroads, which they can help and 
whichcan relieve its congestion through 
them.” He is explicit that, when 
“Mr. Morse acquired the Metropolitan 
Steamship Company, the outside line 
between Boston and New York, he 
raised the rates that had obtained for 
a long time.” Mr. Mellen, at the 
request of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, put on an additional line 
in competition with the old rates. 
“The outside steamship rates have 
remained down to the old basis to the 
present day as a result.” He pro- 
ceeds: “The passenger rates on the 
New Haven road to-day average lower 
than they were when I took charge of 
the property nine years ago, and no 
passenger rate on the Boston & Maine 
has been increased since I took charge. 
The extreme reduction has not been 
maintained in all cases. For instance, 
I reduced the fare from Boston to New 
York from $5.00 to $4.65, but, when the 
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expense of our New York terminal had 
to be assumed, I added ten cents to 
the reduced rate, making it $4.75, a 
net reduction of twenty-five cents from 
the original.” 

The report of the New Haven Com- 
pany for the year ending June 30, 
1910, confirms this statement of Mr. 
Mellen. In that year the advances in 
wages were such as to cost the com- 
pany $1,757,506 annually. About half 
of this sum was to be made good from 
increases in passenger fares, amounting 
to $858,753. The first item in the 
table of increases is, “Ten cents ad- 
vance between New York, Providence, 
and Boston.” 

Mr. Mellen in his statement con- 
tinues: “We have done everything 
that could be thought of, not con- 
sidering expense in the least, to make 
our road the best in the country. No 
road is so far advanced towards elec- 
trification. Experts from all countries 
in the world have been sent to note 
our progress.” Of Mr. Brandeis he 
says: “He maintains an organization 
that has been preparing for very many 
weeks to inflame the public by volleys 
of attacks of the most personal, vicious, 
cruel, and unrighteous character upon 
me personally and upon my manage- 
ment of the New England lines, assail- 
ing my integrity, denouncing the 
financial management with false and 
distorted figures. Every one of these 
attacks defaming New England and 
its railroad system, so far as I have 
learned, traces back to Brandeis, his 
associates or organization.” 

On the day after Mr. Mellen’s state- 
ment appeared, Mr. Brandeis replied 
from Chicago in the Boston Sunday 
Herald, December 22, 1912. He spoke 
as before of “the deplorable condition 
of transportation in New England” 
and of the “demoralized service.” He 
also spoke of the New Haven’s diffi- 
culty in earning its dividends and of 
the endeavor “to make the people 
bear the burdens of mismanagement 
which should properly fall upon the 
stockholders.” But here is a more 
specific contribution: “It must be sup- 
posed,” says Mr. Brandeis, “that the 
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people of New England have, indeed, 
short memories when it is asserted that 
passenger rates have been reduced. 
Increases in fares were made on both 
the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine, July 1, 1910, which placed upon 
the traveling public an added burden 
of over $1,500,000.” In view of Mr. 
Mellen’s categorical statement to the 
contrary in the case of the Boston & 
Maine, and the accuracy of his state- 
ments as to a net reduction on the 
New Haven, the burden of proof would 
seem to be strongly on Mr. Brandeis 
to substantiate this fresh charge. 


Tue ArTICLEs IN “COLLIER’S ”’ 


The next “volleys of attacks” in the 
newspapers came from Mr. Brandeis’s 
old friend of Ballinger days, Collier’s. 
In the issue of January 4 and in that 
of January 11 most sensational arti- 
cles, pages long, appeared, written by 
Mr. Carl Snyder with “the aid of Louis 
D. Brandeis in securing the informa- 
tion.” Offensive cartoons add to the 
lurid tone of the articles. 

In the earlier of the articles in 
Collier’s is a heading, ““The Tremendous 
Protest of Industry.” Under this 
heading appears the following: “All 
this is simply attested by the perfect 
torrent of protest and investigation 
which is rife. But I have preferred 
to give as well a little of the documen- 
tary evidence. The extracts from 
complaints of many different shippers 
in every part of New England which 
are printed herewith are drawn from 
over seven hundred complaints re- 
reived within a little more than a year 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce.” 
Extracts from seventeen complaints 
are then presented. After these the 
following comment is made: “It will be 
noted that these letters, with a few 
exceptions, are all from among those 
received within a little over a month 
preceding this writing.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Carl Snyder, with 
“the aid of Louis D. Brandeis,” in 
Collier’s of January 4. The seventeen 
complaints, “drawn from over 700,” 
are as imposing as a stage army, if 
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not examined closely. But, like a 
stage army, which returns again from 
behind the scenes, nine, or over one- 
half, of these seventeen complaints 
did equally valiant duty in the New 
York Evening Post of November 23, 
after being introduced with equal im- 
pressiveness. All but four of the 
startling array in the Post of November 
23 reappear, framed a little differently 
but perfectly recognizable to startle 
the readers of Collier’s on January 4, 
and are drawn as if by chance from 
over seven hundred, ostensibly by a 
different author, in a different news- 
paper, and labelled practically a brand- 
new fresh supply. Can there be any 
doubt that both the ““Evening Post’? ar- 
ticles and those in “‘Collier’s” are part of 
the same deliberately organized attack? 
The consignment of “practically full 
carloads” “out of Fitchburg for Worces- 
ter” here serves a third time. 

Mr. Snyder, with the aid of Mr. 
Brandeis, gets into further hot water, 
in so far as people do not have “indeed 
short memories.” With Mr. Bran- 
deis’s aid he says: “The Boston & 
Maine in 1907 was about like the New 
Haven in 1903,—a railroad on the 
down-grade. At that time (i.¢., 1907) 
the New Haven finances seemed dis- 
tinctly on the up-grade; those of the 
Boston & Maine were the reverse.” 
Not only is this the very opposite of 
what Mr. Brandeis said in 1907 but 
it is interesting now to note that from 
1903 to 1907, under Mr. Mellen’s 
management, the New Haven had not 
changed from a strong corporation to 
a weak one, but from one on the down- 
grade to one on the up-grade. Mr. 
Snyder puts this reverse picture very 
strongly. “In every way,” he says 
of Mr. Mellen’s management, “in the 
first few years, the results seemed 
satisfactory.” 

In the Collier’s articles, Mr. Mellen 
is likened to a “buccaneer,” and his 
kind of work to “piracy,” the patrons 
of his road he is accused of flouting as 
“scum”; “the purchase of the Boston 
& Maine has so far been an unequivocal 
failure”’ is at last admitted; the charge 
of a broken promise in the statement 
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of Mr. Mellen’s attorney, Mr. Choate, 
is repeated, regardless of Mr. Mellen’s 
statement made two weeks earlier, 
that the whole correspondence was 
open to the public and showed that 
this charge was not true; most of the 
other charges, whether denied or not, 
are likewise repeated in the darkest 
coloring; and the articles close thus: 
“Latterly, when he had begun to feel 
a little more the force of this storm of 
protest, Mr. Mellen is content to 
charge it all to the machinations of the 
evil Mr. Brandeis. In which latter 
connection it may merely be noted 
that Mr. Brandeis had set forth the 
conditions of the New Haven and the 
nature of Mr. Mellen’s doings fully 
five years ago in his pamphlet, and in 
numberless subsequent speeches; and 
that his reward was merely to see a 
Massachusetts Legislature, elected 
after a full disclosure of the facts, 
condone and approve all of Mr. 
Mellen’s acts. This evil-minded man 
has but the melancholy satisfaction of 
finding all his predictions regarding the 
— of Mr. Mellen’s activities in 
ull.” 

The articles dwell upon the vast 
sums (said to be $300,000,000) which 
Mr. Mellen has spent. The purpose 
is, not to show that the usefulness of 
the railroad companies must have 
been increased, but to create an im- 
pression that interest and dividend 
charges must be sensationally heavy. 
Mr. Snyder puts this point thus: 
“The interest of the public is that 
it 1s on capital thus expended that Mr. 
Mellen and his kind demand the right 
to charge sufficient freight and pas- 
senger rates to pay a high interest 
charge and eight per cent dividends on 
the stock.” Throughout the Brandeis 
literature the high eight per cent 
dividend rate is dwelt on. The New 
Haven report of June 30, 1908 (p. 7), 
is interesting as to this: “The com- 
pany has realized for the stock issued 

y it largely in excess of $100 per 
share, one recent subscription having 
been taken at the price of $175 per 
share. The rate of return to our 
stockholders upon the average price 
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paid for their shares has been not in 
excess of four and a half percent per 
annum, and a recent valuation of the 
company’s property indicates that an 
eight per cent dividend amounts to 
a return to stockholders of less than 
four per cent of the replacement value 
of their property.” The report of 
June 30, 1912 (p. 6), shows that, in- 
stead of the annual deficits so often 
mentioned by Mr. Brandeis, the New 
Haven system in the eight years then 
closed earned $8,176,436.43 above the 
dividends paid. 

These persistent attacks have had 
results in inflaming public sentiment. 
The motives of the railroad manage- 
ment are misinterpreted without ex- 
amination of the facts, and any efforts 
they may make, though in the public 
interest, are hampered. To realize 
how far the pendulum has swung it is 
instructive to see the opinion of Gover- 
nor Foss, then a private citizen,when 
the merger question first arose. 

In June, 1907, when Mr. Brandeis’s 
attacks began, Mr. Foss was an ardent 
advocate of Mr. Mellen’s policies. 
“T have studied this railroad problem 
from a manufacturer’s point of view 
as well as from that of a stockholder,” 
said he in his speech at Plymouth on 
June 14, 1907, “and for the life of me 
I cannot see anything but good to 
come from the merger.” He asked his 
audience whether Boston would like 
to give up its single street railroad 
service and go back to the several little 
companies once operating in the city. 
He referred to the extreme difficulty of 
getting goods shipped from the south 
to the north side of Boston. “The 
territory served by these two systems,” 
he contended, “is not of sufficient 
magnitude to require two independent 
roads. As a manufacturer and one of 
the largest shippers in New England, 
I cannot see anything but good to 
come from this merger.” “I hope,” 
said he then, “that the next thing that 
Mr. Mellen will do will be to acquire 
the Central Vermont (i.¢., the Grand 
Trunk’s New England branch), which 
will give us a short line to Montreal, 
and that we shall soon see vestibule 
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trains between Boston and Montreal 
the equal of those between New 
York and Boston. I think the Boston 
& Maine ought to have acquired the 
Central Vermont and not permitted it 
to go into the hands of the Grand 
Trunk.” 

Governor Foss was one of those who 
attacked the New Haven for its sup- 
posed connection with the Grand 
Trunk stopping of work, and if this 
were taken as showing a reversal of 
attitude, it might represent in an 
extreme degree a persistently nurtured 
change of public sentiment. It is 
important to note, however, that in his 
inaugural this year, though condemn- 
ing the control of the Boston & Maine 
through the medium of the Boston 
Railroad Holding Company, yet he 
carefully refrained from expressing an 
opinion that direct control by the New 
Haven, with full responsibility to the 
public, and under due supervision, 
would be against public interest. The 
inference is reasonable that he still 
believes this should be brought about. 
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The Governor of Connecticut says 
that that state is satisfied with the 
service which it is receiving, and the 
Governor of Maine says that his state 
is pleased with it. Said the latter, 
January 26, after Governor Foss had 
invited all the governors of New Eng- 
land to a conference: “Boston for 
many years has been the worst station 
we have to pass. It is the only place 
between Maine and New York at 
which we have to change cars and pay 
the Armstrong Transfer Company 
hack and hotel bills. Our state is 
full of factories whose products are 
sold there. Sometimes we go by the 
way of Springfield, and avoid what we 
call the ‘Boston hold-up.’ Now, if we 
could do anything to help you im- 
prove this condition, you may be 
assured that the people of Maine are 
at your service.” 

Alas! To this “hold-up,” to this 
worst interruption to New England 
transportation, Mr. Brandeis’s princi- 
pal, Mr. Lawrence, was committed 
at the very outset of this narrative. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer of this analysis has reached many conclusions in the 
course of his work. He ventures to offer the following: That the 
people of Massachusetts should beware of sensational stories re- 
cently afloat in connection with the railroad situation in New Eng- 
land. He himself at first heeded them sufficiently to become an 
adverse critic of Mr. Mellen. One day the New York ‘“‘ Evening Post ”’ 
article of November 23 was shown him. That was so palpably unjust 
as to lead to a search for more information. At each new turn new 
surprises were encountered, convincing him that our people should 
beware of being led by such tactics into the dangerous experiment of 
state ownership of the Boston & Maine. Until the two years, more 
or less, have elapsed which the New Haven ent declares, 
will be required to carry out definite plans for rehabilitating the 
Boston & Maine, it seems unwise to ‘‘ swap horses.”” Already the 
extraordinary freight congestion of the autumn seems relieved, and 
Mr. Mellen and his associates are now manifestly doing their utmost 
to please the public. 








RANGELEY 


By BARBARA BRADFORD 


exact, in the summer of 1815, 

that Luther Hoar, with two 

companions, went from Madrid 
across the mountains to spy out the 
Dead River Region because a rumor 
of the presence of hostile Indians had 
reached that little hamlet. 

Luther Hoar was a born pioneer. 
But a year had gone by since he and 
his family had removed from the 
historic town of Concord, Mass., to 
Madrid, and here he was already spying 
out a more remote wilderness. No 
Indians were seen, but the man was so 
impressed by the country he had 
traversed that he stopped to explore a 
big lake whose beauty and loneliness 
had penetrated his soul. Here on a 
northern height, looking southward 
over the lake, with the wonderful 
landmark Saddleback on his left hand 
and Bald Mountain on his right, he 
felled trees and made a clearing. He 
then followed his companions back to 
Madrid. The next year he came 
through again, burned over his clear- 
ing and planted potatoes. After har- 
vesting a good crop, he housed them in 
a pit which he had dug deep for that 
purpose, and carefully covering them to 
protect them from the long winter’s 
cold, struck out for home. This was 
in the fall. 

In early April of the next year 
might have been seen an American 
father and mother with a sturdy brood 
of youngsters trudging onward over 
the snow which lay hard and firm be- 
neath the spruce and pine of this 
northern wilderness. On its kindly 
supporting glaze they dragged behind 
them on hand-made sledges their 
scanty stock of household goods and 
plenishings. Spring then as now was 
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g is almost a century ago, to be 


the recognized time for moving, but for 
far different reasons. 

The family consisted of John, David 
and William of the older ones; Joseph, 
who had attained to the age of thirteen, 
and the three youngsters, Daniel, 
Sally and Mary. Luther, the oldest, 
had been left behind, adopted by a 
family in Madrid. The total nu- 
merical strength of the family has not 
yet been reached, for on one of those 
sledges, wrapped warmly against the 
winter’s cold, and securely tied in a big 
bread-mixing trough, lay the baby of 
the family — Eunice Hoar. Of all 
this family, little Eunice was destined 
to be the most famous, for as she lay 
sleeping in her improvised cradle, 
something happened to her which 
was destined to be told wherever a 
native and a summer visitor, or a 
guide and a sportsman get together 
and talk about the first settlers. 

They had reached the top of one of 
the long heights which marked their 
way, and the nucleus of the future 
township had paused for breath, when 
it was discovered that Eunice and the 
mixing trough were gone. 

The little band retraced their weary 
way, disheartened, for on that glaze 
of snow no track or trace was dis- 
cernible. At last, after a long and 
weary search, the sharp eye of one of 
the children discovered a twig at one 
side of the trail, that looked a little 
bent. Off they started at right angles 
to the trail, and far down the mountain 
side, lodged against a giant evergreen, 
they found the bread tray and in it, 
still sound asleep, — Baby Eunice. 

At last, after a long day’s travel, 
they came to the beautiful lake which 
the Indians had named Oquossoc. 
The region around this part of the lake 
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S. FREEMAN TIBBETTS 


Son of Lucinda Hoar, the first white child born in Rangeley 


was later named Greenvale. Here 
they found the huge dugout which 
Luther Hoar had used and hidden the 
previous fall. Although amply able to 
contain the whole family, for it was 
made from one of the primeval pines 
which gave to Maine its famous so- 
briquet, they yet must walk the re- 





maining four miles across on the ice, for 
the lake was frozen hard and fast. 
When they reached the headland 
which Luther Hoar had selected as the 
site of their future home, they built 
their camp-fire and prepared for the 
first of many nights in the open. A 
bitter disappointment awaited these 
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SADDLEBACK MOUNTAIN, THE DISTINCTIVE LANDSCAPE FEATURE OF RANGELEY 


hungry, tired pioneers. When Deacon 
Hoar went to the pit which he had 
stored full of potatoes, he found it 
empty. The potatoes were gone! 

During the winter, the Indians had 
discovered them and had fared sump- 
tuously on the first fruits of Luther 
Hoar’s industry. After their scanty 
supply of provisions was exhausted, 
until their first crop was harvested in 
the fall, the family lived principally on 
ground nuts. So thoroughly was this 
form of food searched out and devoured 
that there have never been seen any 
ground nuts in Rangeley from that 
day to this. 

It was on the fifth of May, 1817, 
that Deacon Hoar and his family built 
their first camp-fire. They had laid 
the foundations of a settlement which 
was destined to become famous under a 
name not their own, but that of a 
stranger and an alien. 

There is yet another member of the 
family to be accounted for. Over a 
year had gone when, one July day, 
Joseph, now a _ big-fourteen-year-old 
boy, got into the big dugout and 
paddled across the lake. Here he 


struck out along the spotted line for 
Madrid. 


When he returned, two days 


later, he walked more slowly, for he was 
accompanied by a woman long past 
middle age. She is known in the 
spoken traditions of Rangeley as “Old 
Mis’ Dill.” She arrived in the log 
cabin of the Hoar family none too 
soon, for on the night of July 10, with- 
out other aid than that of this old 
midwife, in that far outpost of the 
northern frontier the heroic pioneer 
mother brought forth the first white 
child of the future township — Lu- 
cinda Hoar. 

The old midwife liked the place and 
in a year’s time she came back again, 
accompanied by her husband, this 
time to stay. 

The first birth naturally calls to 
mind its antithesis and, appropriately 
enough, Freeman Tibbetts, a noted 
guide, the son of Lucinda Hoar, is 
the narrator. 

“Old Mis’ Dill’ was the first white 
person buried here,” said he. “She 
wanted to go to Madrid to see her folks, 
so Uncle Dan’l (he was the youngest 
son) walked across the lake with her 
and set her upon the trail to Madrid. 
’Twas in the winter. As they went by 
Dixon’s Island, she see a pine that was 
all bent over. ‘What is that?’ says 
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A TYPICAL RANGELEY CAMP 


she, for she was old, seventy years, and 
more too, I guess. Uncle Dan’! he 
telled her what it was. ‘That looks 
like a house waitin’ for me,’ says she. 

“Well, Uncle Dan’l, he put her on 
the trail and she went on. She got as 
fur as “The Height of the Land,’ and 
then she must have got tired and 
turned round and come back. Some 
folks come in from Madrid that day 
and they see where she had broken off 
some twigs and set down and they 
followed her trail down the mountings 
and across the lake to Dixson’s Island, 
and there they found her right under 
that bent old pine tree —froze to 
death!” 

There was a pause, then, “Did you 
ever hear how they got their bread?” 
he asked, reverting to his grandfather’s 
family. 


“na 


srandfather Hoar used to put a 
bushel of corn on his back and walk to 
Strong. It was twelve miles to Madrid; 
from Madrid to Phillips was six miles, 
and from Phillips to Strong was six 
miles more, and he walked there and 
back in three days and carried a 
bushel of corn besides. He was a 
powerful man. 





“He was some kin to Senator Hoar 
of Massachusetts,” went on Freeman 
after a pause. “It was a number of 
years after he come in to Rangeley 
before a horse could get through, but 
after that grandfather used to ride to 
Massachusetts and back to see his 
relatives most every year. 

“T remember well the last time he 
went. He come home and rode into 
the barn. His wife she come out to see 
him. ‘How do you feel?’ says she. 
He was a hangin’ up his saddle when 
he answered her. ‘Fine,’ says he, and 
with that he dropped at her feet — 
stone dead.” 

The year 1825 saw a happening that 
meant great things for this little settle- 
ment along Oquossoc Lake, for by this 
time other families had come in,— the 
Rowes, the Thomases, the Kimballs 
and the Quimbys in the order named. 

This happening was the advent of 
the man after whom the whole coun- 
try roundabout this beautiful lake was 
to be named and even the great chain 
of lakes itself,— Squire Rangeley. He 
and his wife with two sons and two 
daughters came through on _ the 
spotted line. It must have been a 
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strange experience for this English 
gentleman and his family to travel in 
such fashion, and stranger yet must it 
have seemed to them when they 
emerged upon the borders of the lake 
that this sparsely cleared country was 
to be their home. 

Who was Squire Rangeley and how 
happened he to come to this remote 
settlement of the northern frontier? 
He was of a good old Yorkshire family 
which owned Tweed Mill near Yorks, 
England, and who, according to a great- 
grandson now living in England, went 
out to America to redeem a bad debt. 
His wife’s people were the Newbolds, 
likewise of Yorkshire, their place being 
at Intake, North Sheffield. A third 
son was left in England with his mother’s 
family during their proposed brief 
sojourn in America. Mr. Kimball, 
who ran the first stage line which con- 
nected Rangeley with the outer world, 
is still living and says: “It was the 
time of a great land speculation. Land 
was lotted out and explored and then 
Rangeley came.” 

Even with this explanation it might 
still be a puzzle to account for the fact 
that an English gentleman, but re- 
cently arrived in New York City, 
should come to know of land in a 
northern outpost of New England. A 
hunter, guide and patriarch who had 
heard much of Squire Rangeley from 
both his father and mother, gave the 
reason. 

“Rangeley got this place by his 
folks. It fell to them through the 
Seventeen Hundred and Seventy Six 
War, through depredations they had 
committed.” It may take the reader 
' some time to puzzle out the meaning 
of this statement. 

“This here was a certain tract of 
land, set off, you understand. So 
when he came and found people had 
settled it, he was tickled to death. He 
built a grist-mill and sawmill-for them. 

“He was a kind man. ‘Don’t haul 
your lumber way down to the mill. 
Cut my lumber,’ he would say. Of 
course there was plenty of lumber then, 
but Burnham wouldn’t have acted 
that way.” 
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Of this same Burnham we shall hear 
more, later. 

“He didn’t make the people who 
had settled here pay for their land; he 
was only too glad to have the place 
settled. He claimed he come here fur 
his health, but he came to get rid of this 
township. 

“* When he built his house it was be- 
fore the sawmill was built, and the big- 
gest part of it was done by hand labor. 
In them days, they would saw two or 
three logs in a day, two men would. I 
don’t know just where they lived at 
first but it must have been in a log 
house till their own was built.” 

Let us describe this house, which, for 
its location and the circumstances 
under which it was built, seems almost 
as much of an achievement as one of 
the pyramids. 

All around the house between the 
clapboards and the plastering ran a 
brick wall. There were brick parti- 
tions, hidden by plastering, between 
the rooms. The great kitchen con- 
tained a big brick oven, the other rooms 
had brick fire-places. Besides the 
kitchen and dining-room, the “Man- 
sion Part” as the villagers still speak 
of it, contained four rooms, two on the 
ground floor and two on the floor above. 
Underneath all was the cellar hewn out 
of the solid rock. 

It would have been a house of note 
in Portland; for that locality it was a 
veritable castle. 

Of the original house only two rooms 
remain,— the kitchen and its con- 
necting dining-room. Every vestige of 
a brick has disappeared, gone to the 
village two miles away to assist in its 
upbuilding. The “Mansion Part” 
has likewise gone to the same place, 
where it served as a separate dwelling 
until destroyed by the fire which 
burned up Rangeley, more than thirty 
years ago. 

The floors of the remaining rooms 
deserve a parting word, for they are 
made of half logs of the real “ Punkin 
Pine,” some of them twenty-seven 
inches in diameter, and if one goes 
down cellar he can gaze up at the 
scalloped ceiling above him, made by 
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RANGELEY IN MID-WINTER 


the reverse side of these same pine 
logs. 

Deck Quimby, a well-known Range- 
ley character, thus describes the Squire: 
“He was a good man, Squire Rangeley 
was, he paid people what they asked. 
My father worked for him seven 
months and got this farm. Uncle 
Dan Quimby dug the old Rangeley 
well. That well is forty-two foot 
deep. It took Uncle Dan _ seven 
months and he got a hundred acres fur 
it. Good land, too. It’s the Alton 
Quimby Farm, now. 

“It was while my father was-workin’ 
fur Squire Rangeley that he met my 
mother. She lived in Phillips but she 
come here to work for Squire Rangeley. 
She was the first hired girl that was 
ever in the Town of Rangeley. Her 
father was a blacksmith and he made 
her a shovel and a pair of tongs fur a 
wedding present and he made my 
father a chainhook. I use it now. 

“But all Squire Rangeley’s tools 
come from England. He didn’t have 
none of them made here. He got 
everything from England. 

“He wouldn’t go to Boston and he 
wouldn’t trust anybody in Boston or 


Portland either. All he knew was 
England. 

“There were two tradin’ vessels that 
did his business for him. It took a 
year, and weather had to be pretty 
good or it would take longer. These 
tradin’ vessels would come as fur as 
Portland. Then they’d put the things 
into smaller boats and come as fur as 
Hallowell and from there on teams to 
Madrid. Then from there they’d 
bring ’em through by the spotted line. 

“They had to take account of stock 
every little while to see how low they 
were gettin’. Still, if the vessel hap- 
pened to be three weeks late, they 
would get pretty short of some things. 

“He used to say to my father, ‘Go, 
tap on the barrel of rum, David.’ The 
Squire, he was afraid the rum would 
run out before the other barrel got 
here. He had a barrel on the way all 
the time. He had two barrels and he 
used to keep them goin’ back and forth 
to England. It was cheaper doin’ that 
than buyin’ a new barrel every time. 

“While the cellar of his house was 
bein’ built, every day, just such a 
time, he’d pass each man down a glass 
of liquor. 
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“His money would come from Eng- 
land once a year in an iron box. If 
the vessel had sunk, that would have 
gone, too. 

“One time the salt give out. You 
know salt had to come from Eng- 
land, too, like everything else. Well, 
one year, the vessel was so late that 
when it got here, the sheep was 
salt hungry. Well, Squire Rangeley, 
he thought he’d give ’em the salt him- 
self, so he let down the bars and 
stepped inside. Well, them sheep 
smelled the salt and was on him in a 
minute. They jumped on him and 
knocked him down, and if my father 
and some others hadn’t heard him call, 
he’d ’a been killed. That night he 
says to my father‘ You couldn’t put a 
pin point on my body but their damned 
huffs hev been there! 

“He was a dreadful neat man. He 
wouldn’t have the hawgs near his house 
and all the slops had to be carried way 
down the hill and thrown into the 
swamp. He said they worked their 


way through the ground or something 
like that. 

“He was an Englishman — he was 
funny,” said Deck, as if the one were 
necessarily the corollary of the other. 
“He claimed new-turned ground was 
healthy. He never held a plough him- 
self but he would walk all day in a 
furrow. He always wore a _ rubber 
coat to keep out the heat. He used to 
to say to my father, ‘I don’t see how 
you can stand the heat in your thin 
shirt. Here I be in a rubber coat and 
a heavy coat under that and I’m most 
sweltered.’ 

“But he was a nice man. He paid 
all wages right down in money. He 
would payamantwelvedollars a month. 
My mother, she got fifty cents a week 
the first year she worked for him and a 
dollar and a half a week the year after. 

“My mother had to learn to cook 
the English way for the Squire and his 
family but she cooked our way for the 
men; and the Squire’s children got hold 
of it and likedit. I suppose they must 
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have told their father and mother for, 
after awhile, Squire Rangeley would 
come out in the kitchen and say to her, 
‘Now, then, Happy, make some of them 
nice light flakes for dinner.’ He 
meant our salleratus biscuit. The 
English like their bread baked hard — 
sort of logy, you know. They got so 
that they liked our way of cookin’ 
meat, too. The Squire, he was very 
fond of little pigs, baked. Oh, they 
were real sportin’ people!” 

The years went on. The sawmill 
and the grist-mill were built; and like- 
wise a road of more than ten miles in 
length (the first of its kind) to connect 
the township, and its great product 
lumber,with the outside world. 

When one considers the difficulties 
that stood in the way of these enter- 
prises, the isolation of this little com- 
munity, the well-nigh impossibility of 
procuring any labor other than hand 
labor and, to crown all, the immense dif- 
ficulties in the way of transportation, 
one stands amazed at the results 
achieved by this English gentleman 
and his American auxiliaries. 

But the last undertaking was the 
proverbial last straw. Before it was 
completed, Squire Rangeley had come 
to realize that his ideas for the develop- 
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ment of the region were premature and 
belonged to a later generation. 

Another reason for their going may 
even now be found in the town of 
Phillips. Behind the Old Court 
House, which was once known as “The 
Centre Meeting House,” is a little old 
cemetery, and in this cemetery may be 
seen a stone so spotted by the passage 
of time that much of its lettering is 
indiscernible, but this can still be 
read, 


“In memory of 
Sarah Rangeley 
Died Dec. 25, 1827 
Aged 19 years,” 


together with a lengthy epitaph which 
speaks of her sorrowing parents. At 
the base of the tombstone, on the right- 
hand side, is the name of the engraver 
and his residence, which is given as 
Augusta, England. Thus the trad- 
ing vessel which had brought so much 
good cheer to Rangeley was once 
weighed down by a burden which no 
amount of engraving could lighten, 
even though it came from dear old Eng- 
land. 

In the almost Arctic cold of a Ran- 
geley winter, the life of the young girl 
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went out. ‘As no medical aid had been 
available, neither was there any con- 
solation of the clergy. To use the 
language of an old man who as a little 
boy had seen the English Squire in his 
latter days at Rangeley, “Squire 
Rangeley sent a man for a good man, 
whom he liked, to preach the funeral 
sermon.” 

Over the deep snow of that far-off 
winter, the body of the young girl was 
drawn on a hand sledge to Phillips. 
Here it lay, unburied, for many months, 
the dear hope of the sorrowing family 
being to take it with them to that 
England to which they looked forward 
to return before long. 

Things fell out far differently, and 
August 4, 1841 found them in Port- 
land whence Squire Rangeley writes 
Seward Dill, Esq., concerning an offer 
which the latter had’ made him for the 
property at the lake and also about 
a law-suit which he was having with 
Mr. Burnham in New Hampshire. 

It was during the residence in Port- 
land, which lasted two or three years 
that the Squire was preparing for his 
flitting. He eventually sold the Town- 
ship of Rangeley to that Mr. Burnham 
who has been mentioned more than 


once in these chronicles. According 
to the son of Rangeley’s first hired girl, 
Deck Quimby, the Squire owned a 
large tract of land in Virginia. Deck 
says, “He and one of his boys went to 
Virginia one winter and liked the cli- 
mate better. They found that no one 
had meddled with their land.” He and 
his family then departed to Virginia 
where Deck says, “They kept slaves, 
one hundred and fifty or that amount.” 
Neither he nor any member of his 
family ever returned to that beautiful 
lake country to which he had given not 
only a name but its first real impetus 
toward civilization. Nor did they 
ever return to that England which 
they regarded so highly. Both sons 
went through the Civil War, James 
being a colonel in the southern army, 
and their descendants are yet living in 
Henry county, Virginia. 

Thus the English country gentleman 
left his impress upon two widely differ- 
ing sections of America. In that land 
where he had expected but to conclude 
a business venture, he found a country 
and a grave. 

And now wecome to Burnham, Ran- 
geley’s last real squire, as he may be 
called, for he was the last entire owner 
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of the township save only for a strip of 
land at its eastern end which Squire 
Rangeley had sold to another man. 

There are probably more stories told 
in connection with Burnham than with 
any other man who has ever been con- 
nected with Rangeley in any capacity 
whatsoever, be it farmer, guide, sports- 
man or landed proprietor. 

In person he was tall, “Kind o’ big 
through his shoulders,” and of ruddy 
complexion. The old proprietor of the 
first stage line that connected Rangeley 
with the outer world, Mr. Kimball, 
here went on with a description of his 
costume. “He used to wear a black 
swallowtail coat, a white vest, and a 
tall, black fur slick hat,” said he rumi- 
natively. “He used to go like a 
gentleman on horseback, all rigged up.” 

This was the appearance of Squire 
Burnham as he came riding into 
Rangeley, one fine morning, to take 
possession of his lately acquired do- 
main. The new proprietary, like his 
predecessor, was to live at “The Old 
Rangeley Place.” Unlike his pre- 
decessor, he was, although past middle 
age, unmarried; and consequently a 
man named Elliot looked after the 
place while his wife kept house for the 
new Squire. To say that Elliot looked 
after the place is not quite correct, for, 
whenever he was at home, Burnham 
kept a sharp supervision. One 
instance will be sufficient to show the 
fine scrutiny to which he subjected his 
hirelings. One day they were haying 
and he being present, and observing 
that the grass grew sparsely in places, 
ordered the mowers to skip those spots 
with their scythes whenever thay came 
to them; this being in order to save the 
expense of just so much of the men’s 
time as would be employed in mowing 
an insignificant quantity of grass. Of 
course, not being versed in the science 
of mowing, his order caused just the 
opposite effect to that intended, as the 
effort of lifting the scythe and carrying 
it a few feet took as long or longer than 
it would to have done the mowing; 
while the grass left standing was a 
source of annoyance and hindrance to 
the haymakers who came after. 
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Mention has been made of the 
Squire’s age. Up to the time of his 
death no one in Rangeley knew how 
old he was. With simple or deep 
guile, plans were laid to entrap him 
into a categorical statement, but he, 
keener witted than any of his adver- 
saries, saw through them all ere they 
came to the point and was always ready 
withan answer whose formnever varied. 

Upon one occasion he remarked that 
he had been present when Boston’s first 
mayor had been inaugurated. One of 
his auditors with that broad brow of 
calm innocence which the Yankee 
knows so well how to assume, said 
carelessly, “How old were you at that 
time, Squire Burnham?” The habit- 
ual answer came quick as a flash: 
“None of your business, damn you!’ 

The English Squire, with training, 
feeling, and traditions entirely foreign 
to his surroundings and surrounders, 
had yet been liked and respected. His 
American successor was just the re- 
verse. He, like his predecessor, came 
to make money, but his methods were 
a total overturning of all that had gone 
before. He was as like to Squire 
Rangeley as is a man who tears down to 
one who builds up. The result is 
written in the interior of “The Old 
Rangeley Place.” In the lower right 
hand corner of one of the upper panels 
of a door belonging to the dining-room 
is a small hole, the original sharpness of 
whose outline has been smoothed over 
by a long lapse of time. 

The story goes that one evening 
Squire Burnham was sitting in the 
stately “Mansion Part” of his newly 
acquired manor-house, reading by 
candlelight when a bullet whizzed 
close by his head and on through the 
door beyond. The Squire being a 
man of great readiness of decision did 
not stop to make inquiries or to debate 
upon the manner of his going but, 
with a bound, made for his rock-hewn 
cellar, where he spent the rest of the 
night. Upon another occasion he was 
forced to seek the shelter of his rocky 
fortress by a volley of stones coming 
through a window in line with which 
he was sitting. 
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What was the cause of the murderous 
feeling among the people of this settle- 
ment toward their Squire? It is not 
far to seek. As has been said before 
both the proprietors of Rangeley 
wished to make money — with this 
difference: one sought to make money 
by spending it the other by gathering 
it in. 

Nothing was too small to escape 
Burnham’s net. The story is still told 
of a woman sick in bed with child and 
of Burnham going in and having the 
feather-bed on which she lay dragged 
out from underneath her to satisfy a 
debt which her husband owed him. 

Upon another occasion, a debt being 
overdue, Squire Burnham had one half 
the roof of the log house in which the 
debtor lived sawn off and removed’ 
This was in the month of March, and 
in the month of March it is yet winter 
in Rangeley. ~ 

In still another case, the debt being 
perhaps of a more serious nature, the 
Squire was going to have the man sent 
to prison. The latter, unable to pay, 
pleaded the poverty that would fall 
upon his family, should he be taken 
away, but Burnham was inexorable. 
Finally, the man proposed a prison of 
his own. He would agree to stay in 
his own cellar for four months, promis- 
ing never to come out of it in all that 
time if it might be that he could still 
continue his work and so support his 
family. To this Burnham assented. 
The man kept his word and did not 
appear above ground until the four 
months were up. Is it possible to 
imagine with what joy the debtor saw 
the light of day once more? For a 
Rangeley cellar is not an agreeable 
abiding place even in summer, and in 
winter —! Burnham, coming upon 
him unexpectedly, claimed that due 
notice of the man’s enlargement from 
his self-imposed dungeon had not been 
given him, pronounced a sentence of 
another four months and forced the 
man to carry it out. 

It is not known whether it was in 
consequence of this last inhumanity, or 
of some one not recorded, or whether 
it was simply a result of the general de- 
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testation in which the man was held 
that this next thing was sprung upon 
him. He was driving along in his gig 
out of sight or sound of any habitation 
when it was borne in upon him that 
something was not as it should be. 
He stopped the horse, got out and ex- 
amined the gig. Upon lifting the 
cover of the box built under its seat, he 
found a lighted slowmatch and a 
quantity of powder sufficient to have 
destroyed every vestige of himself and 
his equipage. 

Upon another day he heard that 
some men were cutting timber upon a 
certain lot of his land. This was one 
of the things that haunted him — the 
knowledge that in his big township, 
his trees were constantly being felled 
by his fellow townsmen and that owing 
to the impossibility of his being in all 
places at once this state of affairs was 
likely to continue. However, upon 
this occasion he came upon them red- 
handed. He rode in among them, a 
commanding figure on horseback, and 
ordered them to desist, at the same 
time threatening them with the utmost 
rigors of the law. Thereupon they 
dragged him from his horse, and one of 
them, a powerful fellow named Hun- 
toon, took a young tree and admin- 
istered such a flogging that it was little 
short of a miracle that the old Squire 
survived it. In less than a week, how- 
ever, he had ridden to Farmington, 
sworn out a warrant against them and 
a short time afterward Huntoon and 
his abettors found themselves arraigned 
in the court house of that place on a 
serious charge of assault. Burnham, 
however, had no witnesses. The men 
hung together and declared that in- 
stead of assaulting him he was the 
aggressor. In vain Burnham ex- 
hibited his marred and wounded body. 
The men were discharged and Burn- 
ham was reprimanded by the Judge. 
How much his own reputation had to 
do with this decision cannot with 
certainty be known, but as Uncle 
Titus, still bright and merry in spite 
of his ninety years, says, “Burnham 
got into a good many law scrapes. 
He lawed it a good deal.” 
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Besides the Rangeley township, a 
tanyard at Meredith, and a considerable 
roperty in the town of his birth, Dan 
ere owned, at one time, the 
whole White Mountains Range. A 
tale is told concerning the sale of this 
now almost national property which 
shows up the character of this man in 
the part of debtor and also shows at 
the same time how men on the same 
business footing as himself regarded him. 
The sale took place in his own State 
of New Hampshire in a private house 
and was presided over by Judge Dale. 
Burnham sat at one end of the table, 
the prospective buyer attheother. As 
the moment approached for the con- 
summation of the sale, the buyer of the 
White Mountain Range stretched forth 
his hand toward the middle of the table, 
with the money in it. At the same 
time he also stretched out his other 
hand to meet Burnham’s own, nor did 
he let go the money with the one hand 
until he held the title deeds safe in his 
other. 

This moment of cautious intensity 
was suddenly broken in upon in a most 
dramatic manner. The hands of the 
two men had met and parted and the 
money was at last in Burnham’s posses- 
sion. Ere he could draw himself back 
to an upright position and while the 
money was yet exposed in his hand 
upon the table, the curtains, which 
shaded the window behind him, parted; 
a figure came forth, a hand fell upon 
Burnham’s wrist while a voice for- 
bade him to draw the money to him- 
self. The hand was not so powerful 
as Burnham’s own, nevertheless he 
obeyed its pressure, for it belonged to 
the sheriff of the county. The Squire 
had long owed a considerable sum of 
money in New Hampshire which his 
creditors had been unable to obtain 
and the latter in some way getting 
wind of the transaction took this means 
of obtaining their just dues. 

Besides trafficking in land Burnham 
(he is rarely given his title by the in- 
habitants of Rangeley, in strong con- 
tradistinction to his predecessor) had 
another occupation and indeed this 
may be said to have been his principal 
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one, for to it he devoted the major 
portion of his time. This was trading 
in colts and cattle. He would breed 
or buy them in New Hampshire and 
thence, with the help of a man or two, 
drive them to Rangeley, he riding on 
horseback all the way. Here, in the 
wide, free pastures of his own town- 
ship, they were raised and sent to 
Brighton, Massachusetts. The latter 
journey took about a week on the road 
the drovers dickering, swapping and 
trading along the way. 

However careful and exact Burn- 
ham was about collecting his own debts 
— ever to the full extent of the law, 
his numerous law suits did tend to im- 
poverish him. There came a time 
when he got into serious difficulty. 
To save the remainder of his property 
he took the poor debtor’s oath, in the 
meantime deeding Rangeley to his 
brother. His oath did not save him, 
however, and he was put in Portland 
gaol. Here he stayed eleven years, 
steadfastly asseverating all the while 
that he had no property. 

There are two stories told in regard 
to Burnham’s final loss of Rangeley. 
One is that, his brother dying while 
Burnham was still in prison, the deed 
came into the possession of his brother’s 
heirs. They, knowing nothing of the 
understanding between the two men, 
sold the Township of Rangeley to 
others. The second story is that after 
Burnham was imprisoned, no taxes 
were paid on this vast estate. As he 
vehemently disclaimed all interest in 
Rangeley, several men began to pay 
the taxes. After a number of years of 
these payments, these men became 
possessed of the township, according 
to the Maine law in such matters. 
Thus when Burnham emerged from 
his long term in prison, he found what 
he had sworn to was very nearly true — 
he had no property. 

He came back to Rangeley an old, 
old man. But he had still a strong 
vitality of body and with an equally 
strong vitality of spirit he started life 
anew. 

The first stage route was then in 
operation, being owned by Mr. Richard 
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Kimball, now an old man yet living in 
Rangeley. Even in the winter, ac- 
cording to the latter, Burnham “drove 
and carried mail, did a little trucking 
on the road, arrants, etc.” 

When it was time for the stage to 
start (from what is now the heart of 
the village) Burnham started whether 
his passengers were present or not. 
There was none of that easy and kindly 
waiting, that accommodating spirit so 
habitual in country towns, to be found 
when Burnham drove the stage. What- 
ever his past reputation had been, he 
was honest and trusty as a stage driver 
and his word could always be de- 
pended upon. So said Mr. Kimball, 
adding, “He was a great talker.” 

One reminiscence of his stage driv- 
ing days still lingers in Rangeley. 
Upon one trip, one of his passengers, 
a woman, was carrying a parasol. 
Becoming aware that it had disap- 
peared, she searched vainly for it and 
finally asked Burnham if he had seen 
it. “It fell out a couple of miles back,” 
was the reply. “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” came the indignant query. “I 
ain’t paid to look after passenger’s 
parasols,” was the truly Burnham- 
esque answer. 

Out of the wreck of his fortunes, 
Burnham had contrived to keep what, 
even to this day, is known as “The 
Burnham Pasture.” Here he still 
carried on his former occupation — 
the raising of cattle and horses. “He 
sold ’em round here when he got old,” 
said Mr. Kimball. “Sometimes people 
would come here from cities to get 
em even from Boston.” 

The onetime Squire used to go back 
and forth from his lodging in the village 
to this pasture nearly every day. It 
was a considerable distance for a man 
of his age to walk being over two miles 
distant from his lodging, back of what 
is now Sedgeley Ross’s farm. Just 
here Mr. Kimball reiterated, “He 
changed his looks terribly. He used 
to go like a gentleman on horseback, 
rigged up, but before he died he didn’t 
have hardly anything to wear. 

““Whenever he went to his pasture 
he was always particular to take his 
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shoes and stockings off and wash his 
feet when he come to a nice brook. 
Folks used to think that was why he 
lived so long, because he washed his 
feet.” 

All things come to an end and so at 
last did Burnham’s life. When it was 
found that he had left nothing, the 
Town of Rangeley bestirred itself to 
avoid the expense of burying him. 
His body was sent back to the town in 
New Hampshire whence he had come 
and it was then that the long unslaked 
curiosity of Rangeley in regard to his 
age was satisfied. The old Squire had 
nearly attained his hundredth birth- 
day. 

**All he cared for was his lumber, his 
lands and his cattle,” said Mr. Kim- 
ball, in a general summing up of Burn- 
ham’s life and character. “He give 
sixty thousand dollars for this town- 
ship. He thought it was going to be 
valuable and he thought right, but it 
took too long.” 

Since the days of its founder and its 
quasi-feudal squires, Rangeley has 
passed through several stages. For a 
long time it was described as a “Sports- 
man’s paradise.” Although this title 
may still be justly claimed, it will not 
be long ere “This too will pass away,” 

The shores of Rangeley Lake, itself, 
have during the last few years wit- 
nessed a prodigious advent of “sum- 
mer people.” ‘True to its traditions, 
the inhabitants call them all, be they 
dignified landowners, frivolous pleas- 
ure seekers, artists or musicians, 
“sportin’ people,” or, with that love 
for conciseness and abbreviation that 
distinguishes the American, “Sports.”’ 

Ere another generation has arisen 
they will be the predominant type 
around Rangeley Lake at least. The 
guide in his canoe will have vanished 
and the motor boat will have taken his 
place. The railroad is penetrating 
farther and farther and the honk of the 
automobile is heard in the land. A 
town improvement society has sprung 
up and an attactive stone library has 
been built, all through the efforts of 
these same summer people. The 
servant problem is becoming acute. 
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Can more evidence of advancing civi- 
lization be offered? 

Nothing, however, can take from the 
beauty of this wonderful region of 
clouds, lakes and mountains unless it 
experience a veritable invasion of 
Goths and Vandals. Fortunately the 
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people owning the camps (everything 
from a log cabin toa palace is called a 
camp) around the shores of this beauti- 
ful lake have its interests at heart and 
it will doubtless develop in a manner 
in harmony with Nature and to the 
satisfaction of her admirers. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


By WM. W. DOHERTY 


HE collapse of the Rebellion 
and the dispersion of the 
Confederate armies brought 
about a condition of public 

affairs to be dealt with by the general 
government which had not been antici- 
pated by those who had framed our 
Constitution. True, provision had been 
made for the punishment of traitors, 
but such provision was for individual 
cases, and not for the acts of the 
several states, as such. Grave ques- 
tions as to the status of the former 
members of the Union, who had sought 
to secede, agitated the whole country, 
and were thoroughly discussed in 
Congress and by the loyal men of the 
loyal states. It is not my purpose to 
go into them now. Suffice it to say 
that the conduct of the leaders of 
Southern opinion, and the legislatures 
of certain of the Southern states, 
satisfied the country that it was not 
best to entrust to those so lately in 
arms against the Union, powers which 
might be used to its detriment, and 
to the nullification of the great work 
which the suppression of the armed 
rebellion was believed to have ac- 
complished. 

There were indeed men of promi- 
nence in the Republican party who 
thought that the South might with 
safety be trusted to loyally accept the 
situation without being subjected to 
restrictive legislation. Those men 
would not bestow the ballot upon the 
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negroes as a whole; rather would they 
limit it to their former masters, or to 
such of them as might show a willing- 
ness to unite with the loyal element of 
the nation in an effort to remodel the 
new governments of the seceded states, 
on the basis of justice to the negro, 
and the security of his legal rights. 
But by far the greater majority of the 
Republicans felt that more than this 
was necessary, and that no state should 
be re-admitted to the Union until it 
was absolutely certain that the negro’s 
emancipation should be fully recog- 
nized, his political and legal rights 
duly assured by the Constitution of 
each state, and legislation to that end 
enacted. In the latter class the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts by a large 
majority were enrolled and foremost 
in its leadership. Of the former class, 
Governor Andrew in Massachusetts, 
was the most prominent member, few 
others of influence followed him, and 
his too early death prevented his 
taking an active part in promul- 
gating his views upon the stirring 
question of the reconstruction of the 
states lately in rebellion, and the 
equally disturbing proposition to se- 
cure to the black loyalists of the South 
their civil rights, and the right to the 
exercise of the elective franchise, 
through the new constitutions of the 
former seceding states, and by amend- 
ments to the National Constitution. 

Massachusetts during the prolonged 
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struggle over these questions was, 
through the Republican party in the 
state, loyal to the genuine loyalists 
of the South, earnest in efforts to con- 
fer upon the race lately emancipated 
all the civil and legal rights of the 
whites and to maintain for it full 
equality before the law. Through its 
senators and representatives in Con- 
gress it led in the run of the new 
crusade. Its senior senator was the 
recognized leader in the Senate of 
those who insisted upon guarantees 
through legislation by which all loyal 
men, of whatever color, should be 
secured in the position of full citizen- 
ship and the exercise of its rights; and 
he it was who shaped the necessary 
enactments. The history of those 
days is, by reason of the prominent 
part taken in it by Massachusetts 
men, a part of the story of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts, and that 
a part of which the old Bay State 
has just reason to be proud. It 
should be carefully studied. 

At the election in 1865, Governor 
Andrew having declined to again be a 
candidate, Alexander H. Bullock of 
Worcester, for four years the speaker 
of the State House of Representatives, 
was chosen governor, and held the 
office by successive re-elections for 
three years. Since that time, with 
but few intervals the conduct of 
affairs in Massachusetts has been in 
the control of those elected by the 
Republican party, and in full accord 
with its policy, both national and 
state. The administrations of the vari- 
ous governors elected by the Republi- 
cans have been marked by high de- 
votion to the best interests of the Com- 
monwealth; no scandals have attached 
to their official actions, and all of them 
were men of high character, unques- 
tioned integrity, and wide experience 
in political and commercial matters,— 
such as eminently fitted them for the 
exalted position to which they were 
chosen as conservators and directors 
of the public weal. The various in- 
terests of the state prospered under 
their rule. Party harmony has been 
occasionally disturbed. In 1871 
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Governor Claflin, who for three terms 
had filled that office, announced that he 
should not again be a candidate for 
re-election, and when the call for the 
nominating convention of the Re- 
publicans was issued in that year, it 
was generally understood that there 
would be a warm contest over the 
nomination of his successor. Several 
gentlemen, well known Republicans, 
men who had been prominent in the 
councils of the party, were candidates 
for the honors of a nomination. Alex- 
ander H. Rice and Harvey Jewell of 
Boston, George B. Loring of Salem, 
William B. Washburn of Greenfield, 
and Benjamin F. Butler were the 
most prominently mentioned. Public 
interest centered the most upon the 
last named, for he had for some years 
been largely in the public eye, had 
secured a large following of devoted 
supporters, and had also incurred the 
determined opposition of a still larger 
body of the party, among which was 
numbered the older and better trusted 
of the party’s founders and leaders, 
whose confidence he had forfeited by 
his political vagaries and sometime 
inconsistencies. He had ever been 
a unique character; seldom in accord 
with the conventional ideas which con- 
trol the actions of men in public life; given 
to spectacular demonstrations which 
ran counter to public opinion, as gen- 
erally held, and apparently especially 
pleased when he seemed to have 
startled it. Asa youth he had entered 
Waterville College, a Baptist institu- 
tion in Maine, in preparation for the 
Christian ministry, and was the beni- 
ficiary of the fund of the Baptist body 
set apart for the aid of young men who 
purposed to enter upon the ministerial 
office as Baptists. But he must while 
in college have discovered that he had 
no vocation for the sacred calling, for 
on his graduation he took up the study 
of law and began its practice in Lowell, 
where he soon became known as an 
active member of the bar. What a 
shiver would have gone through the 
infernal regions had Butler adhered 
to his youthful purpose and become a 
minister of the Calvinistic Baptist 
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persuasion! What rejoicing there 
must have been in that kingdom 
when he turned aside and enrolled 
himself in the ranks of the legal fra- 
ternity! In politics he was a Demo- 
crat and in 1853 was elected to the lower 
branch of the Legislature. In 1860 
he was chosen a delegate from his 
home district to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention with instructions 
to vote for Stephen A. Douglas for the 
Presidential nomination. He, for 
some reason, saw fit to disregard those 
instructions, allied himself with the 
opponents of Douglas, voting many 
times for Jefferson Davis. At the 
election in that year he was the candi- 
date for governor on the anti-Douglas, 
pro-slavery Democratic ticket, and a 
supporter of the candidates of the pro- 
slavery wing of the democracy, 
Breckinridge and Lane. 

But when, in 1861, Fort Sumter was 
attacked and its garrison forced to 
evacuate the fortress, and President 
Lincoln had issued his call for troops 
to sustain the National Government, 
Butler was among the first of men of 
prominence in Massachustets to tender 
his services to the Union cause. He at 
once abandoned his law practice, 
which was then quite extensive, took 
command of a portion of the militia 
sent forward on the State’s quota, — 
he was then a general officer of the 
state’s militia forces,— led them into 
Maryland, and succeeded in opening 
a way for their progress to Washing- 
ton. His services in and about Balti- 
more are well known and were of im- 
mense benefit to the national authori- 
ties, and to the loyal men of Maryland. 
He doubtless contributed much to pre- 
vent Maryland from seceding. Presi- 
dent Lincoln made him a major- 
general of the United States Volun- 
teers and he was sent to Fortress 
Munroe with a high command. As 
an officer in the army he had a career of 
a checkered nature, but through it all 
he never distrusted his own capacity — 
he was always quite sure of himself. 
While as a leader of men in the field 
he was seldom a success, he was as a 
Department Commander, remarkably 
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efficient in maintaining order and con- 
trolling unruly and traitorous elements 
— in him the plug-uglies of Baltimore, 
the secessionists of New Orleans and 
the Democratic roughs of New York 
City were compelled to recognize their 
master. 

Butler had made a most active pre- 
liminary campaign to secure a majority 
of the delegates to the Convention of 
1871. His following wasa motley one, 
embracing many who did not believe 
in him and yet from the force of cir- 
cumstances dared not oppose him, for 
he had a large influence in the control 
of the patronage, and political in- 
fluence which he could employ for or 
against his freinds, or his foes. His 
peculiar personality and his political 


-audacity won him a large support. 


The Republican state convention 
met; Butler had publicly notified his 
following to be on hand “with three 
days’ rations” evidently thinking 
to overawe his opponents by proclaim- 
ing that the contest would be a pro- 
longed one, and yet he was at the same 
time claiming that he had, beyond all 
doubt, a large majority of the delegates- 
elect. George F. Hoar, afterward 
United States Senator, was chosen as 
the convention’s President, and about 
noon the active work of the day began. 
To an intelligent observer it was soon 
apparent that Butler’s assured ma- 
jority was not in evidence. The 
gentleman chosen to preside was his 
most determined opponent, and every 
move made in the General’s interest 
failed of success. There were quite a 
number of contests over seats in the 
Convention, and it was nearly mid- 
night before they were settled. When 
the time came to take the vote, several 
names were presented, but on the final 
ballot William B. Washburn was nomi- 
nated. During one of his campaigns 
Butler had said of himself and his can- 
didacy, “I am not acoy young maiden, 
afraid to make my wishes known. I 
am like a widow who knows what she 
wants and is ready to say so.” This 
was seized upon and made the subject 
of a taking cartoon, in which the 
General was depicted wearing a widow’s 
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weeds, and smilingly smirking. For a 
long time he was known as “The 
Widow Butler.” Mr. Washburn, who 
had been a member of Congress, was 
nominated and elected. General Butler 
kept his seat in Congress. In 1872, 
the national Republican convention 
re-nominated General Grant for the 
presidency and placed Henry Wilson 
of Massachusetts on its ticket as the 
vice-presidential candidate. In _ this 
year occurred a schism in the Republi- 
can party, which took from its ranks 
in Massachusetts a small number of 
men who had been for years among its 
most honored members. Senator 
Sumner had found himself unable to 
support in all things the policy of 
President Grant and those Republican 
leaders in sympathy with the admin- 
istration; he placed himself openly in 
opposition and on the floor of the 
Senate denounced the plans to which 
the President was committed and was 
most personal in his remarks upon that 
official. This caused a break in his 
relations to the Republican organiza- 
tion, which was by a large majority 
favorable to the President’s policy; he 
was by the votes of his fellow-senators 
removed from his place as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which he had held for some years,—his 
personal friends in high official station 
were dismissed from the public service 
and he found himself outside the party 
he had so long and so honorably served. 
Francis W. Bird, a long-time friend and 
admirer of the Senator, incensed at the 
treatment bestowed upon his leader, 
organized the men of his school who 
felt as he did about the Senator, joined 
with them in the nomination of Horace 
Greeley of the New York Tribune 
in opposition to President Grant, and 
actively labored for Grant’s defeat. 
Those who first nominated Mr. Greeley 
took the name of “The Liberal Re- 
ublican Party.”’ Mr. Greeley was also 
ater the recipient in that campaign 
of the nomination of the Democracy. 
Mr. Bird had been a power in Massa- 
chusetts; believed in and loved by his 
party associates, a man of unbending 
integrity. When he departed it was 
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with the regrets of his old companions 
who respected his motives even while 
disapproving his action. He never 
returned to the Republican fold, though 
the door was long open for him. 

The nomination of Horace Greeley 
was a peculiar one; he had exhibited 
no especial fitness as a statesman, and 
though a rigorous editorial writer for 
his own paper his editorial career had 
been vacillating. His attitude toward 
the administration of President Lin- 
coln had been often unfriendly and his 
characteristic vagaries had made him 
the object of attack by the humorists 
of the country. There was outside 
his personal following no disposition 
to take him seriously. It was asserted 
at the time that his nomination was 
brought about to advance the political 
fortunes of a certain faction of the 
Republican party in New York, which 
felt that it had not been properly 
recognized by President Grant in the 
distribution of the federal offices and 
was otherwise disgruntled. As in 1848 
dissatisfied New York politicians se- 
cured the presidential nomination by 
the Free Soil party for Van Buren for 
their own selfish purposes, so in 1872 
other New York men hoped by the 
nomination of Greeley to secure place 
and profit for themselves; such at 
least was the belief of many shrewd 
political observers. Although Greeley 
was endorsed by and made the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic party, a party 
of which he had been a most bitter 
opponent, saying of it, as was reported, 
among other things, “that while every 
Democrat is not a horse thief every 
horse thief is a Democrat,” and other 
equally complimentary remarks, yet 
he was most ingloriously defeated and 
Massachusetts gave an overwhelmingly 
vote for Grant and Wilson and the 
Republican state ticket. The Liberal 
Republicans ran a state ticket also in 
this commonwealth, but it got but 
few votes comparatively. 

In 1873 General Butler again at- 
tempted to secure for himself the 
nomination as governor by the Re- 
publican state convention. Again he 
made an active campaign for dele- 
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gates, and again he was defeated, and 
in 1874 he lost his seat in Congress, 
being defeated by Charles P. Thomp- 
son of Gloucester. 

He was, however, but one of several 
Republican candidates for Congress 
in Massachusetts who failed of an 
election, owing to complications grow- 
ing out of the so-called Prohibitory 
Liquor Law, a law which once had the 
support of a large majority of the 
people of the state, but which had at 
this time lost much of its former popu- 
larity owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances connected with its enforce- 
ment or lack of enforcement. There 
was now in existence a body of men, 
especially created to enforce the Pro- 
hibitory Law—popularly called “the 
State Constabulary” — and detailed 
for duty in the several counties. Be- 
fore a great while it was claimed that 
these officers were falling into corrupt 
practices, accepting bribes from liquor- 
dealers and others, and indulging in 
what is now known as “ grafting.” 

In 1874 an effort was made to 
abolish the state constabulary, by re- 
pealing the act under which they were 
appointed, Governor Washburn had, 
in the early part of the year, been 
chosen United States senator to fill 
the unexpired term of Charles Sumner, 
who died March 11, 1874. It was 
asserted by the liquor interests that 
acting Governor Talbot had given 
them to understand that if the Legis- 
lature should not vote to repeal the state 
constabulary act he would approve 
the bill. The repealing act passed, 
the acting governor vetoed it. The 
so-called liberal or liquor interest was 
furious, they organized their forces 
throughout the state against Mr. 
Talbot and in favor of William Gaston, 
the Democratic candidate. Talbot 
was defeated, and Gaston elected. 
One effect of the agitation was to keep 
from the polls on election day a very 
large body of Republicans, whose votes 
were lost to all the party candidates. 
This resulted in the defeat of several 
candidates who ran for Congress as 
Republicans, and the election also of 
a legislature opposed to “ Prohibition” 
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and which repealed the prohibitory law. 
The next election (1875) Governor 
Gaston was defeated for re-election by 
the Hon. Alexander H. Rice of Boston, 
who was not in sympathy with the 
doctrine of prohibition. 

During the administration of Gov- 
ernor John D. Long, General Butler, 
who had in the meantime found his 
way back into the Democratic party, 
twice ran for the office of governor 
on a Democratic ticket. His tactics 
were characteristic. The Democratic 
managers were opposed to him. They 
had hired the hall in which the con- 
vention was to be held. Apprehen- 
ding that the Butler men would get 
possession of it before the regularly 
elected delegates could assemble, the 
announcement was made that the hall 
would not be opened at the usual time, 
and it was kept closed. Early, how- 
ever, on the convention morning the 
Butler men secured ladders, entered 
by the upper windows, took possession 
of the hall, and the leaders of the 
Democracy, when they appeared, found 
themselves out-voted by a motley 
throng of delegates and non-delegates, 
who nominated General Butler as the 
regular candidate of the party for 
governor. In this and his subsequent 
campaigns he had the support of a 
large personal following, nominally 
Republicans. He was unsuccessful in 
his contest. The Republican candi- 
date was elected; a large number of 
old line Democrats refusing to vote 
for Butler. He tried it again the next 
year and was again defeated. It 
seemed as though he was finally 
quelched politically; he, however, was 
of a different opinion. The Phoenix 
of Massachusetts politics, he was 
always arising from the ashes of his 
own political grave, making the most 
startling reappearances after what 
seemed to be his final exits. He 
blithely ignored all pretence of consis- 
tency. Repudiated as a Republican, 
he assumed the role of an Independent, 
only to drop that next year for his 
debut as a Democrat of Independent 
tendencies and finally as a full-fledged 
Democrat of long standing — outside 
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the party. In 1882 he again sought 
the ale nomination as a Demo- 
crat in good and regular standing, 
twice endorsed by a Democratic 
convention. 

The Democratic Anti-Butler ele- 
ment, which had by this time been 
worried into submission, consented to 
his nomination and supported him at the 
polls. He was elected, defeating the 
Hon. Robert R. Bishop, a most esti- 
mable citizen whom the Republicans 
had chosen as their leader. And now 
Butler had made a most important ad- 
vance, as he considered it, toward the 
goal of his ambition, the presidency 
of the United States. He had once 
announced that no man could be 
elected to the presidency who did not 
have his state behind him. What 
better proof could there be of a can- 
didate’s local standing than to be chief 
magistrate of his state? If he as a 
Democrat could be elected governor 
of the Republican Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts it was strong proof 
of his ability. Unfortunately for him, 
his administration, so far from doing 
him or the state honor, was more than 
a failure, it was a disgrace to both. 
He had been elected by the votes of 
those who “wanted to see what the old 
man would do”; they saw. One year 
of the show was sufficient. At theend 
of the year he was retired, and George 
D. Robinson succeeded him. 

During Governor Robinson’s ad- 
ministration a change was made in the 
police commission of the city of 
Boston, which had for several years 
been appointed by the mayor of that 
city; but which was now, by an act of 
the Legislature, made a state commis- 
sion and the three members composing 
it were appointed by the governor. 
The morale of the police was much 
elevated thereby. The Republicans 
continued in control of the state ad- 
ministration until 1891. The laws 
enacted by the various Legislatures of 
Massachusetts have on the whole 
proved beneficial to the people and 
creditable to the state. The proper 
demands of labor have been met and 
the interests of the employer conserved. 
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Radical schemes of legislation have 
found but little favor. In the creation 
of and dealings with corporations 
proper care has been taken to keep 
them under control; safe-guarding the 
interests of those who should invest in 
their bonds and stock. Provisions of 
law render it difficult to here organize 
corporations for exploiting “ wild-cat 
investments” or “get-rich-quick con- 
cerns.” Notably has it abstained 
from inviting the formation under the 
laws of the Commonwealth of bodies- 
corporate through “easy” legislation. 
While it has not been possible in every 
case to avoid mistakes, those that have 
been made have not resulted in serious 
disaster. | 

The educational interests of the 
public have been fostered; the health 
of the several communities has had 
careful supervision; the unfortunate 
cared for and crime been rigorously 
prosecuted. While there have been 
charges of venality on the part of 
legislators, few of the Republican mem- 
bers have been in the list of those im- 
pugned. The Judiciary has been care- 
fully chosen from the members of the 
legal profession and as few mistakes 
made in the choosing as fall to the lot 
of human judgment. Its representa- 
tives in the national councils, chosen 
as Republicans, have taken high rank 
among their fellows, and in intellectual 
attainments, have measured well up to 
the highest standards. Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, George S. Bout- 
well, William B. Washburn, Henry L. 
Davies, George F. Hoar, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and W. Murray Crane have as 
Republicans occupied seats in the 
Senate of the nation and well main- 
tained the reputation of “The Old 
Bay State.” In the lower branch of 
Congress the number of its Republican 
membership who have fallen short of a 
high standard is very few. 

On national questions the Republi- 
can party in Massachusetts has, as a 
party, always stood by sound economic 
principles and in support of those 
doctrines on which is believed to rest 
the material well-being of the nation. 

In 1860 the Republican National 
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Convention, which nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln, inserted as the twelfth 
declaration in its platform of princi- 
ples the following: “That while provid- 
ing revenue for the support of the 
General Government by duties upon 
imports, sound policy requires such 
adjustment of those imports as to en- 
courage the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the whole country; 
and we commend that policy of 
national exchanges which secures to 
working-men liberal wages; to agri- 
culture remunerating prices; to me- 
chanics and manufacturers an ade- 
quate reward for their skill, labor and 
enterprise, and to the nation com- 
mercial prosperity and independence.” 
To this doctrine the Republicans of 
Massachusetts have been, as a party, 
firmly wedded. Some members of 
the party have dissented from the 
protective principle, their numbers 
however, have been too few to have 
any influence. The doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industries has 
been affirmed over and over again 
by the party in its national conven- 
tions and enforced by appropriate 
legislation. The Republicans of this 
state have in Congress and in conven- 
tions earnestly and intelligently sup- 
ported it. The Republican party in 
Massachusetts has always stood for a 
sound currency and for specie pay- 
ments. During the war when gold 
coin was at a high premium the state 
paid the interest and principal of its 
bonds in gold, although not obliged to 
do so. When after the war a move- 
ment was started to pay off the 
national debt in irredeemable paper 
notes it stood by this declaration of 
President Grant, “ Let it be understood 
that no repudiator of one farthing of 
of our public debt will be trusted in 
public place,” and in 1871 and 1873 
refused to nominate for governor the 
great repudiator and advocate of “fiat 
money,’’ who sought that honor at its 
hands. In 1896 in 1900 and in 1908 
it overwhelmingly defeated at the 
elections in this state the great apostle 
of the financial heresy of “Sixteen to 
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As already stated, the Republican 
party in Massachusetts had its in- 
ception in an aroused public conscience, 
and it may be well to consider the in- 
fluences which were potent in this 
connection and which have herein been 
rather lightly touched upon. First of 
these in point of time was the so- 
called abolition movement, of which 
a native of Massachusetts was the 
practical founder and for years the 
leading expounder. The practical 
work of the anti-slavery societies was 
also potent. 

William Lloyd Garrison, born in 
Newburyport, Mass., December 10, 
1805, had learned the printer’s trade 
in his native town, and shortly after 
the completion of his apprenticeship 
became a newspaper publisher on his 
own account in different places. In 
1828 he established at Bennington, 
Vermont, The Journal of the Times, 
in which he advocated the abolition 
of slavery. About the years 1829 and 
1830 he was a partner with Benjamin 
Landy in the publication of an anti- 
slavery paper in Baltimore, Maryland 
called “The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,” in which he attacked 
the conduct of a man whose vessel was 
engaged in the domestic slave-trade 
and took from Baltimore to New 
Orleans a cargo of eighty slaves for the 
New Orleans market. Mr. Garrison 
for this was prosecuted for criminal 
libel in the Maryland courts, convicted 
and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty 
dollars; this sum he was too poortopay, 
and was sent to jail. JohnG. Whittier, 
the anti-slavery poet, interested him- 
self in the case, and wrote to Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, who, although a 
slaveholder, had then anti-slavery 
sympathies, asking him to befriend 
Garrison. Clay took the matter up 
in a kindly spirit, but before he was 
ready to act Mr. Arthur Tappan of 
New York paid the fine and costs, thus 
freeing Mr. Garrison, whosubsequently 
returned to Massachusetts and in 
January 1831 issued in Boston the 
first number of The Liberator in ad- 
vocacy of the principle of the “Im- 
mediate and unconditional Emancipa- 
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tion” of all those held in slavery. 
The Liberator’s motto was, “Our Coun- 
try is the world, our Countrymen are 
all Mankind” and in this spirit The 
Liberator was published until the last 
of December, 1865, when, slavery hav- 
ing been abolished throughout the 
Union, and his work, as Garrison be- 
lieved, accomplished, it was discon- 
tinued. The early office of The Lib- 
erator was a “small chamber, dark, 
unfurnitured and mean,” the only 
domicile of Mr. Garrison and his asso- 
ciate, who “ made their bed on the office 
floor, and lived for a year or more on 
such food as they were able to procure 
at a neighboring bakery.” 

The first society in the nation for the 
immediate abolition of slavery was 
organized by Mr. Garrison and _ his 
associates. On November 13, 1831 
fifteen persons met in the office of 
Samuel E. Sewell, Esq., in State Street, 
Boston, to consider the desirability 
and prospects of such an association; 
various meetings, were held, and on 
the night of January sixth, in a small 
schoolroom under a colored church off 
Knap Street, now Joy Street, the final 
meeting was held and “The New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society” formed. 
The signers of the Constitution, twelve 
in number, on that night were all white, 
of comparative social obscurity, poor 
in pocket and in political influence; 
in the estimation of their opponents, 
openly expressed, “nobodies.” Their 
work was extended into every northern 
state; meetings were held in the princi- 
pal cities and towns, amid great dis- 
couragement and fierce opposition the 
message of the apostles of “Im- 
mediate Freedom for the Slave” was 
presented. Mobs broke up their 
gatherings; their speakers were as- 
saulted; their places of assembling 
wrecked. The moral effect of the 
Abolitionists movement was in keep- 
ing alive the opposition to slavery, 
stirring the conscience of the North; 
educating, as to the sins of slavery, 
those who subsequently united in 
political parties for its limitation and 
ultimate extinction. 

I have endeavored in this series of 
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articles to tellin a somewhat informal 
way a part of the story of the Republi- 
can party in Massachusetts, writing 
largely from memory I may have 
fallen into inaccuracies, but I feel such 
are very few. I have written as one 
who is a Republican by inheritance 
and conviction. I recall the day in 
1854 when the first public steps were 
taken at Worcester to organize the 
party in Massachusetts and I have 
had a close knowledge of the party’s 
workings since and have been honored 
with the friendship and confidence of 
its trusted leaders. My father was a 
supporter of the Liberty party in 1844; 
of the Free Soil party in 1848; in 1852 
he was one of fourteen (14) men who 
in the North End Ward of Boston 
voted for Hale and Julian the candi- 
dates of the Free Soil party—the days 
of discouragement. In 1865 he was 
one of four hundred, who in the same 
ward voted for Fremont and Dayton; 
his every vote on national elections 
was for the anti-slavery cadidates. 
And now there has arisen for careful 
consideration the question, What is to 
be the future of the Republican party 
in this state and in the nation? Is 
1912 to be to it what 1852 was to the 
Whig party of that time? Is it not 
perilously near the condition in which 
the Whig party then was? The crisis 
which it now seemingly faces calls for 
the exercise of the highest order of 
constructive statesmanship, a states- 
manship which will disregard the 
clamors of party leaders, anxious only 
to hold on to place and power, or so 
thoroughly enamored with their own 
theories that they must persist in hav- 
ing them adopted at all hazards, 
the stewardship of such leaders in the 
past must be justly audited,—a 
statesmanship, which, while consider- 
ing the numerical strength and just 
claims of those who lately went off 
from us — temporarily it is to be hoped 
— will not feel called upon to accept all 
that the Progressives assert they 
fought for, but will gladly recognize 
and adopt, as well it may, a very large 
proportion of them. The Republicans 
of the early days organized in support 
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of a great moral idea, the abolition of 
human slavery in America; they fought 
the battles of God and humanity and 
conquered. The Progressives of the 
present day, the rank and file of them 
at least, believe that they are conten- 
ding for a moral idea equally great — 
“the conservation of human rights, and 
the abolition or amelioration of indus- 
trial slavery.” 

The two parties ought to get to- 
gether; they have much in common, 
and their differences can be adjusted. 
Old line Republicans and new Pro- 
gressives can and will, I firmly believe, 
find a common platform of principles. 

Adopting in part the language of 
another I may say, “I stood by the 
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cradle of the Republican party, must 
I follow it to its grave?” I pray 
not most sincerely. But if the work 
of the Republican party is done, this 
grand fact remains, it has been well 
done. “The past at least is secure.” 
But let us not anticipate the worst, 
rather would I, recalling the long list 
of those whose names adorn its annals, 
and in whose fame it shared, utter the 
fond prayer from an old man’s heart. 
May it live on! 


“Live on, nor fear to breast the sea. 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee — are all with thee.” 


MUSIC FOR HOME SINGING 


By Erne: Syrorp 


“Tee are so many reasons for 
encouraging the home “lieder- 
kranz” that I feel no little 

enthusiasm for the music which 

I chance upon that is suitable for such 

use. I do not know of anything which 

is more conducive to good-fellowship 
in the home than is an hour or so of 
family song. To see mother, father, 
aunt and uncle and a half dozen young 
folks gathered around the piano and 
singing together is a goodly sight. It 
has all of the pleasure of a good game, 
in which the whole family are taking 
part, and a certain uplift and content- 
ment that almost no other family 
function can produce. The ones who 
are not “singers” get full as much 
pleasure out of it as anyone. Singing 
together presupposes as well as pro- 
motes good feeling. For music—song— 
is feeling. To sing together means 
that at least for the time, the singers 
become one in mood. To sing to- 
gether means sympathy and it creates 
sympathy. It develops a love for 


melody and musical interest, and in 
many ways is a potent factor in the 
musical quality of a home and of a 
nation. 





The songs that are the most practi- 
cal for such use must necessarily be 
those which have a comparatively 
simple direct melody, and ones which 
will lend themselves to what might 
be called collective rather than in- 
dividual interpretation. The most of 
the solo lyrics,— art songs,— whose 
subtilties are best interpreted by a 
single singer; are both too intricate 
and too distinctly a personal mood to 
be of any use for ensemble singing. 
Almost every art song — Schubert, etc. 
—is, in some way or other, the per- 
sonal cry of a single individual. That 
the voices of a half dozen people be 
lifted in singing together means that 
the song must be more catholic in idea 
and feeling, inclusive rather than ex- 
clusive in appeal, a more general 
sentiment. For these reasons sacred 
music lends itself admirably, in fact it 
is more suitable than any other music. 
The time worn hymns and home 
collections have been so thoroughly 
worn threadbare that I feel that a list 
of sacred songs and duets which have 
proved excellent for such use, is cer- 
tain to be of some helpfulness. 

“Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” and 
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“Be Glad, O Ye Righteous,” by Bruno 
Huhn, are moods of joyful exultation 
which are so directly melodious and so 
full in harmony that they are thor- 
oughly satisfactory, as is also “Come 


Unto Me,” by the same composer. 
The songs of Mary Turner Salter are 
always of unpretentious beauty and, 
owing to her own vocal ability, thor- 
oughly singable and gratefully so. 
“There is a Blessed Home” and “I 
Lay my Sins on Jesus” are among 
those best adapted for ensemble sing- 
ing. “The Earth is the Lord’s” 
(Psalm xxiv), by Frank Lynes, is an 
outburst of fervor that is as full-toned 
as an old German choral. “A Song 
of Faith” and “O God of Truth,” by 
J. Lamont Galbraith, are very eu- 
phonious as to melody and they have 
artistic and beautiful accompani- 
ments. They are among the most at- 
tractive songs for this use that I have 
found. Of beautiful melody but with 
simpler accompaniment is “Teach me, 
O Lord,” by J. W. Bischoff; while his 
“Open to me the Gates” is an andante 
maestoso mood, which is effective for 
solo work especially, though it adapts 
itself readily for ensemble singing. 
It has an accompaniment of really 
forceful support and beauty. Not 
quite so adaptable for several singers, 
but beautiful for solo work, are two 
songs by Alfred Wooler, “O Lord, 
Rebuke Me Not” and “Behold, God 
is Mighty.” “Like as a Father” and 
“Cast Thy Burden upon the Lord,” by 
A. W. Lansing, are excellent for either 
use. The melody in each is very 
tuneful and the accompaniments so 
rhythmic that they fairly compel the 
voices to enter into the song with 
spirit. Two offertory solos,—To- 
day if ye will hear His Voice” and 
“Out of the Depths,” by James H. 
Rogers, are also effective. “The Lord 
is loving unto every Man” (Psalm cxlv) 
and “Lead Me to Thee,” by John E. 
West, are beautiful songs that are more 
than usually artistic. The accom- 
paniments, while not ornate or such as 
to distract the interest from the song 
melody, are attractive and invigora- 
ting to the melody. “Thine, O Lord, 
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is the Greatness,” by W. Franke- 
Harling, is more simple and sedate in 
character. This is also true of “Just 
as I Am,” by E. Cutter, Jr. 

“Day of Peace,” by Eben H. Bailey, 
is tuneful and expressive with a com- 
paratively simple accompaniment, but 
one ot good support. The song is also 
published with violin obligato. “Thy 
Way, not Mine, O Lord,” by Thomas 
Adams, is of spirited fervor and yet of 
unpretentious style in its treatment. 
“Holiest, Breathe an Evening Bless- 
ing,” by Oliver King, has an extremely 
simple melody with a more ornate 
accompaniment, harp-like in character 
and very attractive. “Like As The 
Hart,” by John A. West, has a simple 
accompaniment while the song part 
is more subtle in expressiveness. ‘This 
song is always very successful. 

Some others which are especially 
compensating and which lend them- 
selves very well for ensemble singing 
are, “Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead 
us,” by Bruce Steane; “‘ When I survey 
the Wondrous Cross,” by Edgar Pett- 
man; “Out of the Depths,” by Mabel 
H. McDuffee; “Just for To-day,” by 
Paul Ambrose, which is of especial 
beauty and very well known. “Just 
for To-night,” by R. S. Ambrose; 
“Submission,” by Ralph L. Baldwin; 
“Peace I leave with You” and “Ho, 
Every One that Thirsteth,” by Charles 
E. Tinney. 

All of the songs mentioned above 
are published for soprano or tenor 
and for alto or baritone. 

Duets are very interesting for such 
use when there are enough voices to 
divide the parts. The duets men- 
tioned below are arranged for soprano 
and tenor or for alto and baritone. 
Bruno Huhn has written a number 
which are of beauty and the parts are 
well written. Two very good ones by 
him are “There is a Blessed Home” 
and “Arise, O Lord God.” “I Love 
the Lord,” by John A. West, is sim- 
ple but full in harmony. The parts 
alternate in solo and then enter as duet. 
Of two duets by E. W. Hascom: “The 
Homeland” and “How Gentle God’s 
Commands,” the first mentioned is 
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more simple in treatment. Either one 
is euphonious and spirited in its ex- 
pression. One of the best I have 
found is “Still, Still with Thee,” by A. 
W. Lansing. The parts enter alter- 
nately and then in a beautiful duet, 
and the accompaniment is one that 
carries the parts well without being 
obtrusive. 

“Be Still, My Soul,” by J. Lamont 
Galbraith, is of imposing dignity and is 
quite impressive in effect. The climax 
has a rolled chord accompaniment and 
the parts sing in unison at this point, 
making a very full-toned effect. 
“While the Earth Remaineth,” by F. 
W. Peace, is simpler in style, but the 
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parts are well written and the song is 
attractive. “Jesus, the very Thought 
of Thee,” by John Hyatt Brewer, is 
somewhat similar in style, but more 
effective, perhaps, on the whole. 

I have not mentioned one song which 
cannot be of practical use either for 
ensemble home singing or for an un- 
pretentious amateur singer,— in other 
words each one is thoroughly practical 
and singable. However, by no means 
are these songs limited to this use. 
Many of them are of such beauty that 
experienced soloists have found them 
most excellent and successful material 
and highly artistic in their yielding 
to artistic interpretation. 
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AGRNP OF COLOMIAL PEWTER --: 


GRANDMOTHER’S COOK BOOK 


By the New Encitanp Macazine Cooking Club 


READ making is not quite so 
thoroughly the fashion in these 
days of “ready-made” eat- 
ables as it was in the days of 

the chimney oven in the Colonial fire- 
place. However, time does not seem 
to have robbed bread of its right to be 
called the “staff of life” nor is the 
making of good bread any less an art. 
I presume that it was bread which 
was the cause of the invention of the 
first fireless cooker. In fact one of 
the very earliest ovens was one. The 
ancient Egyptians used a crock, sunk 
in the ground, in which a fire of con- 
siderable heat was built. After the 
crock was of sufficient heat the fire was 
removed and the dough was put in. 
The crock was then tightly closed and 
kept so until the bread was baked. 
Such ovens are still in use among many 
people of the Far East. Yes, the 
Egyptains were expert bread makers, 
and it could not oom been so very 
different from our own, for they raised 
their bread-dough with yeast, we are 
told. But when it comes to the knead- 
ing of the dough, we have made some 
improvement over their methods, for 
do you not remember Herodotus re- 
marking, “They knead their dough 
with their feet, while their clay they 
knead with their hands”? 

Of all the things to be made by the 
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household cook, bread, — just plain 
good, old-fashioned bread, is much 
more of a test of ability than many of 
the more modern concoctions. The 
fashions in bread do not seem to 
change as the years go by. However, 
bread is rather more _ respectfully 
treated by a French or English cook 
than it is all too apt to be by an 
American one—I know many a 
family in which my lady burns great 
slices of bread if a day or so old, or at 
least throws them away. 

A French cook saves all of her stale 
bread. She cuts it into pieces about 
one inch square, and puts it in a pan 
in the oven to let it dry out and even 
become a trifle brown. She then 
crushes it with a rolling pin as fine as 
she can and runs it through a sieve. It 
is then ready for use and if kept free 
from moisture will keep for a long time. 
Salt and sugar bags washed and dried 
are good for keeping the crumbs in. 


Friep Croutons 


Use stale bread if you have it. 
Cut it into small pieces and fry in beef, 
mutton or pork fat. Use about two 
tablespoonfuls of fat to a handful of 
the bread pieces. Have the fat hot 
when you put in the bread and fry on a 
good fire. Do not fail to stir until 
the bread is brown or it will burn. 
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Strain before serving. The croiitons 
should be crisp and dry and they 
should be served principally with 
puree soups. 


An OMELET WITH BREADCRUMBS 


One cupful of breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of better, three eggs and 
one-half cup of milk. Scald the milk 
and pour it over the breadcrumbs and 
butter. Mix thoroughly and then add 
the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, salt, 
pepper and, if desired, small bits of 
chopped green pepper and some bits of 
chopped ham. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth and stir them in 
lightly. Pour the whole into an 
omelet pan which has been heated 
and which contains about one table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Let it 
cook until it sets and has become a 
light brown. 


A Deticious PuppiInG 


Whip one cupful of thick cream 
until stiff. Add the yolks of three eggs 
and a pinch of salt, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of van- 
illa extract and then the whites of the 
eggs after beating them to a stiff froth. 
Butter a mould or pudding dish and 
dust the bottom and sides with 
browned breadcrumbs. Now put a 
half inch layer of plain breadcrumbs 
in the bottom of the dish. On this 
add a layer of stewed or canned apri- 
cots or peaches. Next add a layer of 
beaten up mixture of eggs, cream, etc. 
Then add a layer of crumbs again and 
so on alternately until the mold is full. 
Bake for one half hour and serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored. 


Buns 


One cupful of warm water, one 
cupful of sweet milk, yeast and sugar 
with flour enough to make a stiff batter; 
let the mixture rise over night and in 
the morning add a cupful of sugar, a 
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cupful of raisins or currants and knead 
well. Let rise until] light and mould 
into buns. Rise again until very light 
and then bake. Use any spice de- 
sired. 


Bakep Eccs 


Mix finely chopped ham and bread- 
crumbs, about half and half. Season 
with salt and pepper and moisten with 
hot milk and a little melted butter. 

Use small patty pans and half fill 
them with the mixture, break an egg 
over the top of each and sprinkle with 
fine breadcrumbs and a very small 
bit of butter in the center of each. 
Bake and serve hot. 


Raisin PIE 


Take one cup of raisins, seeded, 
and boil in a little water to soften them. 
Let them cool and add the juice and 
grated yellow rind of one lemon, one 
cup of rolled crackers or fine bread- 
crumbs, one cup of sugar and one cup 
of water. Mix well and bake with 
upper and under crust. The mixture 
must be cold when poured into the pie- 
crust or it will toughen the crust. 


Prune PIs 


Stew the prunes until soft. Cool 
and remove the stones. Fill the pie- 
crust with them, sweeten and add a 
little cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves. 
Bake with an upper and under crust. 


Corn Cake (Newburyport) 


One cup of milk, one cup of flour, 
one-half cup of cornmeal, one-half cup 
of sugar, one egg well beaten, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and a little salt. Mix 
well. The cream of tartar must be‘ 
mixed with a little of the dry flour. 
Bake in a moderate oven until done— 
usually about twenty minutes. 
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COLORADO MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


OUR HATS OFF TO COLORADO 


with a Citizen’s Protective 

League for the discourage- 

. ment of vicious journalism. 

A part of its platform is that, “Stories 

which, though having some basis 

of fact, might be hurtful to Colo- 

rado or to any city in Colorado, should 

not be exploited in a sensational man- 
ner. 

“That malicious or unwarranted 
statements, injurious to Colorado or 
any city or citizen of Colorado or any 
legitimate industry of Colorado, should 
be barred from publication.” Good! 
The same platform calls for the keeping 
of divorce scandals and criminal news 
in the background, and for the elimi- 
nation of fake stories, indecent adver- 
tising, and other similar nuisances. 

The league will succeed. Why? 
Because it has struck the true note. 
Incidentally, it has pointed out to New 
England one of her greatest needs. 
New England men and women should 
rise in arms against the mass of de- 
traction, sensational self-exploitation 
by showy and specious attacks on all 
that is best and most constructive in 
industry and government, and hypo- 
critical “befriending of the people,” 
by undermining industrial prosperity 
and the mutual confidence upon which 


cos comes to the front 


prosperity is based. Down with the 
detractors! Let us have sensible 
criticism. Let us have a_ proper 
amount of discontent and do a healthy 
amount of kicking. All of us, English, 
Dutch, French, Irish, Italian, Greek, 
Armenian and just plain American, 
have inherited the great right to kick 
from our much exploited ancestors. 
It is included in what the new ad- 
ministration at Washington calls our 
“immemorial” custom. Some of us 
did not know that there was any 
accretion of “immemorial”’ things in 
America as yet. If there is, the right 
to kick is one of them. 

But kicking is one thing and de- 
liberate detraction another. The first 
is a healthy sign of independence and 
progress. The second is an unhealthy 
sign of sinister demagoguery. We are 
blessed with the earth’s choicest spot, 
peopled by the world’s best men 
and women. Constructive criticism, 
hearty co-operation, loyal support is 
called for. Rabid detraction is a 
crime. It indicates a weakening of 
moral fiber. It is a symptom of de- 
generacy. Toleration should not be 
extended to it. It is time to drag the 
detractors into the light and let us all 
know who they are and what they are. 


F. W. B. 
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‘Beautiful New England 





FIRST GLIMPSES OF SPRING 


HEN the ice has gone out, 
and the frost yielded to days 
of rain and sun, the rivers 


brim with a warm and nur- 
turing fulness, and the brooks bubble 
musically down the ravines still brown 
with the dead leaves of last year. This 
limpid and inviting water into which 
you wish to dip your hand is the first 
sign of real spring in New England. For 
as yet there are no buds. But you will 
not need to wait long. Almost while 
you are watching them the poplars and 
sycamores tassel out, and the swamp- 
maples redden. The stems of the willows 
take on their yellow-green succulence, 
and the iron rigidity of the sterner trees 
softens and yields. ‘The elms become 
more pendulous. Their branchlets are 
full of sap that cannot long be prevented 
trom bursting forth into buds and leaves. 
At no time of the year is tree life more 
interesting than in the stiff and awkward 
youthful grace of early spring. Hardened, 
indeed, is the mind that catches no mes- 
sage of hope and faith from the perpetual 
rejuvenation of these ancients of nature. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


MINUTE-MAN of the Lord, 
A heart, head, tongue and pen 

ever ready for service; one who 

lived his own mottoes, now 
heard round the world, “Look up and 
not down, Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, and Lend a hand,”’ 
until he grew old doing errands of love. 
He put a soul into the multiplication 
table by his social version of ‘‘’Ten times 
one is ten’; and by his story of “The 
Man without a Country,” taught patri- 
otism, not only to his own land, but to 
all lands. ‘Through eighty-seven years 
his works and days made the Second 
Commandment the interpretation and 
illustration of the First. By doing the 
Will he became a brother of Jesus and 
prophet of the Church Universal. 
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SEND ME 
Edward E. Hale 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came; 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God — and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
With horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 
The thrice-gnarled root and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side, 
And when his work was done, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame; 
He lived, he died; I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Built by his hardened hands; 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes; 
These are his monuments and these alone; 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some boundless sea 
Where thou, great God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod 
For me to break, 
Some handful of Thy corn to take, 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundred-fold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the happy children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me! 
And though the body lie where ocean rolls, 
Father, count me among all faithful souls. 
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